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ALL FOR HONOUR. 


By Darcy LEVER. 


URING a Long Vacation ramble in Brittany, some years ago, 
a friend and I spent a week at Le Croisic—a little town at 
the far end of the narrow tongue of land which juts out into the 
Atlantic, where its dark-green waves may be seen, at turn of tide, 
battling with the sand-stained waters of the headlong Loire. One 
morning a cloudless sky and a refreshing breeze tempted us forth, 
and we strolled along the beach towards the distant Bourg de Batz 
till the roofs and towers of Le Croisic faded to a faint brown-blue on 
the horizon, and the only living creatures in sight were the seamews 
circling high above our heads, and deepening our sense of solitude 
by their mournful cries. 

Suddenly, on rounding a bold granite bluff that blocked our view 
ahead, we spied a human figure on the sands—that of a man bare- 
foot and clad in rags, we perceived, as he drew near. A fisherman, 
said the fresh-caught lobster and sea-urchin that dangled from the 
string in his right hand. Pitying his sorry plight, my friend asked 
him : “ Where are you going to sell your fish?” 

*‘In yonder town,” he replied, pointing towards Le Croisic. 

* And at what price?” 

** Half a franc the lobster, a franc for the urchin.” 

“ Then if I give you three francs for the pair—?” 

The poor fellow stared, but, convinced by the touch of the coin 
that my friend spoke in good faith, he spat on the money—for luck, 
I presume—pocketed it, and forthwith offered to pilot us to the 
Bourg de Batz, and thence back to Le Croisic by a short cut known 
to the natives only. We jumped at his offer, and as we fared along 
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he told us his life-story—short, simple, sad, but wholesome to hear— 
the story of a son who had forsworn every comfort of the poor man’s 
life—home, wife, and children of his own—for the sake of a blind 
old father past work. 

Long ere we reached the Bourg de Batz the summer sun had 
gained its noonday height, and drove us to seek the friendly shadow 
of a giant rock which reared its head a little to the left of our track. 
But as we neared the rock our guide halted, and, pointing to it, said : 
“There’s a man yonder. Nigh every soul as comes this way goes 
half a mile out of his way to shun that rock.” 

“But why shun it?” I asked. “Is the man a robber or a 
murderer ?” 

The ragged fisherman answered only with a shudder. 

“Will he meddle with us if we go near him?” I continued. 

“Oh, no, not he!” 

“Will you come with us ?” 

“Not I, sir, craving your pardon !” 

“‘ Well, then, we'll go without you, since you assure us we run no 
risk.” 

“Nay, I don’t say that. I say only as the man himself won't 
budge,- nor open his lips.” 

We were now within twenty yards of the rock, and our pilot struck 
into a by-path, leaving us to make our way towards a hollow in the 
rock, which he had pointed out. After a stiff climb, we found our- 
selves on a sort of platform in front of the cave, some fifty yards 
above sea-level. And lo! hard by the yawning mouth of the cave, 
on a detached block of granite, sat a man of herculean build, with 
large hairy hands and wild bloodshot eyes. They glared at us for a 
moment as we hove in sight, then wandered back to the surface of 
the sea, on which they remained riveted during the brief remnant 
of our stay. To judge solely from his sturdy and sinewy frame, no 
one would have taken him to be more than fifty ; but his hair, white 
as the driven snow, and his deeply furrowed face—the very picture 
of despair—might have belonged to a man of eighty. Thus much 
we noted ; then, feeling that we were intruding on some sorrow too 
deep for words, we hurried away, leaving him seemingly glued to his 
granite seat, and gazing intently seawards. What was it that he saw 
there ? 

“Well, gentlemen, did you catch sight of him?” asked our 
guide when we rejoined him after a five minutes’ parting. 

* Ay ; but who and what is he ?” replied my friend. 

‘“‘ They call him ‘The Man o’ the Oath’ ; and many’s the tale 
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agate about him. Some folk say he’s doing penance for some crime. 
Other some say as Bendsea—for that’s his right name—has the ‘ evil 
eye’; and so they always give that rock a wide berth. Other folk 
hold that he’s bound himself by an oath—hence his nickname. And 
certain sure he never stirs from that rock, nor speaks to soul alive— 
not even to the little lass of a niece as brings him his daily dole of 
bread and water.” 

“But, my friend,” said I, somewhat impatiently, “can’t you tell’ 
us what led him to cut himself off from all his fellow-creatures ? ” 

“ Ah ! that’s a question nobody but me and father can answer. 
My mother—God rest her soul !—was servant to the justice as 
Bendsea confessed to, by order of the priest ; and being in the 
kitchen, with naught but a lath-and-plaster wall ’twixt it and her 
master’s parlour, she couldn’t be off hearing what Bendsea said to 
him. Well, she’s dead and gone; and the justice he’s dead and 
gone. And afore my poor mother would tell me and father what 
she’d heard, she made us swear we’d never wag tongue about it to 
any soul in these parts. But you, gentlemen, comes from furrin parts. 
So you I may tell. Well, Peter Bendsea—him as you saw up yonder 
—is the head of his family—seafaring folk from father to son, time 
out o’ mind. ‘Their name shows that. Ay, they sailed the sea; and 
Peter he owned three tidy smacks and went sardine-fishing. He'd 
have fitted out a big boat and gone cod-fishing but for his wife—a 
comely lass she was when he married her, and a kind-hearted. But 
she couldn’t abear him out of her sight not a moment longer than 
was just needful for him to be away after the sardines. So, for her 
sake, he thought no more o’ going cod-fishing. They lived in that 
little house there on yonder island. And they’d one child—a boy. 
You may guess they just worshipped him. I don’t know what they 
wouldn’t have done for him. Naught was too good for him, they 
thought. And a regular Turk he turned out—always in hot water 
of some kind. But his father only laughed when neighbours came 
and complained as how Jim had ‘half murdered our Molly,’ or 
‘given our Jack a pair of black eyes.’ And so things went on. -Nor 
Peter nor Peter’s wife could see any fault in their Jim. Whatever 
he did was bound to be right. Well, by the time he was sixteen, 
the lad takes to frisking off to Guérande whenever he’d a mind, 
a-courting the girls, and drinking, and billiard-playing. You need 
cash to carry on that kind o’ game. So Jim takes to helping himself 
out o’ his mother’s old stocking. She, poor soul, knew of it right’ 
enough, but dursn’t breathe a word of it to her good man. Why, 
bless your hearts, gentlemen, Peter was the man to go twenty miles 
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afoot to pay back a farthing he’d been overpaid at a reckoning ! 
Well, when Master Jim had stripped his mother of her last penny, 
what must he do, one fine day when her back was turned, but sell 
tables, chairs, linen, plate—a’most all he could lay hands on, leaving 
little but the bare walls. And then off he jogs to Nantes, to make 
ducks and drakes o’ the money. Well, no keeping what he’d done 
from his father this time ! When Peter fared home after the sardine 
season, he must be told as sure as fate. But the poor soul felt 
mortally feared to tell him—not for her own sake, you may depend, 
but for Jim’s. Well, back comes Peter, and sees the house a’most 
new-furnished with things lent by the neighbours. ‘What's the 
meaning 0’ this?’ says he. ‘We’ve been robbed, Peter,’ says his 
wife, more dead than alive. ‘What’s become o’ Jim, then?’ says 
Peter. ‘Oh! he’s off on one of his sprees,’ says she. ‘ He’s a deal 
too fond of his sprees,’ says Peter. And there the matter ended for 
the time. 

“Six months afterwards Peter heard that the Nantes police were 
on Jim’s track. So thither he tramps afoot, ferrets Jim out, and 
brings him home by the scruff of his neck. He never axed him what 
he’d done amiss, but says he, ‘ Look’ee here! You stay and live 
sober and seemly with your mother and me for two years ; else you 
and me’ll have a crow to pluck.’ But, think you the scamp would 
be staid?—not he! He thought he could twist the old folks round 
his little finger. So he ups and pulls a face at his father. Peter 
gives bim a cuff as lays him on his beam-ends for best part of two 
months. His poor mother nigh broke her heart over it. Well, 
one night, as she lay sound asleep by her good man’s side, she hears 
a noise as wakes her. Up she jumps, and first thing she feels is 
astab in the arm. She screams. Peter wakes, strikes a light, and 
sees her bleeding. A thief! thinks he—just as if there was sucha 
thing in these parts, where you might carry a bag o’ gold in your 
hand from Croisic to St. Nazaire, and not a soul ax you, ‘ What’s 
that?’ Well, off goes Peter and hunts for Jim. Trust him to be out 
o’ the way! But next morning in he walks as cool as a cucumber, 
and has the face to tell em he’d spent the night at Batz. 

**No need to say as all this while his mother had been at her 
wit’s end to find a safe hiding-place for her money. As for Peter’s, 
he always lodged it with Lawyer Dupontel, of Croisic. But Jim’s 
pranks had cost the old folks a pretty penny by this time. In fact, 
they was n‘gh ruined. Hard for folks as had been worth—house 
and all—a matter of four or five hundred pounds! No one ever 
knew how much it cost Peter to get Jim out of that mess at Nantes; 
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ay, and it seemed as if the whole family was doomed to bad luck. 
For all had gone askew with Peter’s brother. And so, to hearten him, 
Peter says, ‘My Jim and your Patty must make a match of it one o1 
these days.’ And, meantime, to keep him from starving, Peter gives 
him a berth in his fishing-smack ; and Peter’s wife, she takes and sews 
a Spanish doubloon in a bit of a bag, and writes on it, ‘For Patty,’ 
as large as life, in her own handwriting, for she was a first-rate 
scholar, was Peter’s wife. 

“Well, how on earth Jim came to nose that bit o’ gold none ‘Tl 
ever know; but nose it he did, and off with it to Croisic on the 
spree. But it so befell that back comes Peter from the fishing that 
very night. And what should he see, floating atop o’ the water, hard 
by the landing-place, but a scrap o’ paper! Up he picks it, and 
home with it to his wife. She sees ‘For Patty’ in her own hand- 
writing, staring her in the face ; and down she falls in a swoon. 
Peter brings her round, and then, without a word, away he stalks to 
Croisic and hears that his Jim is in the billiard-roomatthe inn. He 
goes straight to the inn-door, calls the landlady, and says, says he: 
‘Dame Flowers, I forbade our Jim to part with a certain bit o’ gold 
he'll be paying you with by-and-by. Now I'll bide here, and when 
he gives it you, just bring it to me and I'll give you the worth of it 
in silver.’ After a while she brings him the doubloon, swops it for 
silver, and home he trudges with it. 

*“* Every soul in Le Croisic knows that much. But they can only 
give a guess at what I’m now going to tell you. On reaching home, 
Peter bids his wife tidy the parlour, then he piles up the fire, lights a 
pair of candles, sets two chairs on one side of the hearth and a 
three-legged stool a’ t’other, and bids his wife take and brush their 
wedding suits as was laid up careful in the coffer. Then he dons 
his own wedding suit, walks off to his brother’s house, and begs him 
to keep a look out, and give him warning if he hears anyone a- 
landing on the island. Then, judging his wife would have dressed 
herself by that time in her wedding clothes, he goes back home, loads 
his gun, and hides it in the ingle-nook. 

“ After a while, home comes Jim—late enough ; for he’d stayed 
at Le Croisic till ten, drinking and gambling. As soon as he shows 
his face his father says, ‘ Sit you down on yonder stool ; for you’re 
before your father and mother, whom you’ve wronged, and who must 
judge you.’ Thereupon Jim began to whine ; for there was a fear- 
some look in his father’s face, while his mother sat there bolt upright 
and stiff as a mast. Then cries Peter, ‘ Unless you sit on that stool 
as still as a mouse, I'll shoot you like a dog.’ So there Jim sat as 
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dumb as a fish. And his father pulls out the scrap of paper and 
says, ‘This held a Spanish doubloon, as was sewn in your mother’s 
mattress ; and no one but her knew ’twas there. I found this bit of 
paper afloat nigh the landing-place, and you paid a doubloon to 
Dame Flowers this very night, and your mother's is gone from her 
bed! Mow, what have you to say for yourself?’ Jim swears he 
never touched his mother’s doubloon, and that the coin he gave 
Dame Flowers was one he brought from Nantes after his last spree. 
‘Good !’ says Peter. ‘But how can you prove the truth of your 
words? Will you take your sacred oath you didn’t steal your 
mother’s doubloon?’ Jim was ready with his oath. But up spoke 
his mother: ‘Jim, my boy, take heed lest you forswear yourself. 
You may turn out a good lad yet if you repent and mend your ways.’ 
And with that she burst out crying. ‘You're an old this, and an old 
that, as always wanted to bring meto ruin!’ cries Jim. Peters turns 
ash-pale, and says, ‘Those words to your mother will go to swell my 
score against you. But,come! Are you ready to swear?’ ‘Yes,’ 
says Jim. ‘Stop a moment,’ says his father. ‘ Was your doubloon 
marked with a cross like this doubloon as I hold in my hand, as was 
marked with a cross by the sardine-dealer who gave it me before I 
gave it to your mother?’ ‘This poser staggers and sobers Jim a bit ; 
and he begins to blubber. ‘Enough!’ says his father, ‘I’m not 
going to cast your old misdeeds in your face, But, mark me! [I'll 
see no Bendsea swinging in front of Croisic gaol. So down on your 
knees! A priest will be here in a twinkling to shrive you.’ 

“ Ere this, Jim’s mother had slipped out-o’-doors that she mightn’t 
witness her son’s doom. While she was outside in came Peter’s 
brother with the parish priest. But Jim was far too crafty to confess. 
He made sure that his father would never kill him unshriven. So, 
as he stubbornly refused to confess, Peter thanked and dismissed 
the priest, and sent Jim to bed with this warning: ‘ Next time I 
catch you tripping, your fate is sealed, confession or none !’ 

“Never doubting that his father meant to let him off, Jim soon 
fell fast asleep. But his father sat up, and when he hears Jim 
snoring he takes and gags him with a strip of sail-cloth, and binds 
him hand and foot. The poor mother throws herself at her good 
man’s feet and begs him to spare her only child. ‘He’s doomed !’ 
says Peter. ‘Come, help me carry him to the boat!’ Not she, you 
may be sure. So Peter carries the lad without help, ties a big stone 
to his neck, and rows him out to sea as far as yonder rock, deaf to 
his mother’s prayers for mercy as she followed in a boat with Peter’s 
brother. "Twas a bright moonlight night, and presently the poor 
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creature sees her husband lift the lad from the bottom of the boat 
and fling him overboard. One sullen plunge—then dead silence ! 
For the mother lay in a dead swoon. Ay, and she died within a 
week, begging her husband with her last breath to burn the cursed 
boat. He burnt it, and then he seemed like one clean daft. He 
knew no more than a madman what he was about, and when he 
walked he reeled and staggered like a drunken man. Then he went 
away for a fortnight, none knows whither ; came back, confessed the 
deed to the justice, and gat him straight to yonder rock where you 
gentlefolk saw him. The rest you know.” 

A shocking story! Ay, but we heard it from the lips of a son 
who had given up all for a father. And the thought of his pure and 
unpretending piety—to use that word in its old and strictly human 
sense—blended into and softened the picture of the father who had 
forestalled the hand of justice by sacrificing his son. 
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THE STORY OF GAMMA VIRGINIS. 


HE famous binary, or revolving double star, known to astrono- 
mers as Gamma Virginis, lies close to the celestial equator— 
about 1 degree to the south—and about 15 degrees to the north- 
west of the bright star Spica (Alpha of the same constellation), with 
which it forms the stem of a ¥-skaped figure, formed by the brightest 
stars of the constellation Virgo, or the Virgin, Gamma beingat the junc- 
tion of the two upper branches. The brightness of Gamma Virginis is a 
little greater than an average star of the third magnitude. Photometric 
measures made at Oxford and Harvard Observatories agree closely, 
and make its brightness about 2°7 magnitude, that is to say, rather 
nearer the third than the second magnitude. Variation of light has, 
however, been suspected in one or both components, and this ques- 
tion of light variation will be considered further on. The Persian 
astronomer, Al-Sufi, in his description of the heavens written in the 
tenth century, rates itof the third magnitude, anddescribes it as “ the 
third of the stars of a/-auzd, which is a mansion of the moon,” the 
first and second stars of this ‘“‘ mansion” being Beta and Eta Virginis, 
the fourth star Delta, and the fifth Epsilon, these five stars forming 
the two upper branches of the Y-shaped figure above referred to. 
Gamma was called Zawiyah-al-auzd, “ the corner of the barkers ! ” 
from its position in the figure which formed the thirteenth Lunar 
Mansion of the old astrologers, It was also called Porrima and 
fostvarta in the old calendars. These ancient names for the stars. 
are curious and their origin doubtful. 

The fact that Gamma Virginis really consists of two stars close 
together seems to have been discovered by the famous astronomer 
Bradley, in 1713. He recorded the position of the components by 
stating that the line joining them was then exactly parallel to a line 
joining the stars Alpha and Delta in the same constellation. This 
was, of course, only a rough method of measurement, and the position 
found by Bradley, being probably more or less erroneous, has given 
much trouble to computers of the orbit described by the component 
stars round each other, or, rather, round their common centre of 
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gravity. Bradley does not give the apparent distance between the 
component stars, but we may conclude from the orbit—which is now 
well determined—that they were then nearly at their greatest possible 
distance apart. It is curious that between Bradley’s time and 1794, 
the star was on several occasions occulted by the moon, but none of 
the observers refer to its duplicity. It was again measured by 
Cassini in 1720, by Tobias Mayer in 1756, and by Sir William 
Herschel in 1780. These measures showed that the distance between 
the components was steadily diminishing, and that the position 
angle of the two stars was also decreasing. This decrease in the 
position angle—measured from the north round by east, south and 
west, from o to 360 degrees—shows that the motion is what is called 
retrograde, or in the direction of the hands of a watch, direct, or 
“planetary motion” being in the opposite direction. ‘The star was 
again measured by Sir John Herschei and South in the years 1822 
to 1838 ; by W. Struve in the same years, and by Dawes and other 
observers from 1831 to the present time. The recorded measures 
are very numerous, and have enabled computers to determine the 
orbit with considerable accuracy. The rapid decrease in the 
apparent distance from 1780 to 1834 indicated that the apparent 
orbit is very elongated, and that possibly the two stars might “ close 
up ” altogether, and appear as a single star even in telescopes of con- 
siderable power. This actually occurred in the year 1836, or at 
least the stars were then so close together that the best telescopes of 
that day failed to show Gamma Virginis as anything but a single star. 
Of course it would not have been beyond the reach of the giant 
telescopes of our day. From the year 1836 the pair began to open 
out again, and at present the distance is again approaching a 
maximum. It is now within the reach of a small telescope, and forms 
a fine telescopic object with a moderate instrument. 

The general character of the orbital motion may be described as 
follows. In 1718, at the time of Bradley’s observation, the companion 
star was to the north-west of the primary star; it then gradually 
moved towards the west and south, and in 1836, when at its 
minimum distance, it was to the south-east. From that date it 
again turned towards the north, and at present it is north-west of the 
primary star, and not far from the position found by Bradley in 1718. 

The first to attempt a calculation of the orbit described by this 
remarkable pair of suns was Sir John Herschel, who in the year 1331 
found a period of about 513 years. In 1833 he recalculated the orbit 
and found a period of nearly 629 years. Both these periods were much 
too long, but the data then available were not sufficient for the 
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calculation of an accurate orbit. From these results he predicted 
that “ the latter end of the year 1833, or the beginning of the year 
1834, will witness one of the most striking phenomena which sidereal 
astronomy has yet afforded, viz., the perihelion passage of one star 
round another, with the immense angular velocity of between 60° and 
70° per annum, that is to say, of a degree in five days. As the two 
stars will then, however, be within little more than half a second of 
each other, and as they are both large and nearly equal, none but the 
very finest telescopes will have any chance of showing this magnifi- 
cent phenomenon. The prospect, however, of witnessing a visible 
and measurable change in the state of an object so remote, in a time 
so short, may reasonably be expected to call into action the most 
powerful instrumental means which can be brought to bear on it.” 
This prediction was not verified until the year 1836, when the pair 
“closed up out of all telescopic reach,” except at the Dorpat Observa- 
tory, where a magnifying power of 848 still showed an elongation in 
the disc of the star. The orbit found by Sir John Herschel was a 
tolerably elongated ellipse with its longer axis lying north-east and 
south-west. This was not quite correct, for we now know that this 
axis lies north-west and south-east, and that the apparent orbit is much 
more elongated than Sir John Herschel at first supposed. This was 
soon recognised by Herschel himself, and he came to the conclusion 
that he and other computers had been misled by Bradley’s obser- 
vation in 1718. He then rejected this early and evidently rough 
observation, and using the measures up to 1845 he founda period of 
about 182 years, which we now know to be very near the truth. 

The orbit was also computed by the famous German astronomer 
Madler, who found periods of 145, 157 and 169 years ; by Hind, 
141 years; by Henderson, 143 years ; by Jacob,:1334, 1574, and 
171 years ; by Adams, 174 years ; by Flammarion, 175 years ; and 
by Admiral Smyth, who found 148 and 178 years. All these periods, 
we now know, aretoo small. Fletcher found 1844 years and Thiele 
185 years. Two orbits were computed by Dr. Doberck in recent 
years. The first of these gives a period of 180°54 years, and the 
second 179°65 years. I have carefully compared these orbits with 
recent measures—measures made since the orbits were computed— 
and find that the first orbit represents the measures very satisfactorily, 
and I think that the true period will prove to be about 181 years. 

The apparent orbit of the pair—that is, the orbit visible to us 
and which is a projection of the real orbit on the background of the 
sky—is a very elongated ellipse, and, as Admiral Smyth said, “ more 
like a comet’s than a planet’s.” The real ellipse has a very high 
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eccentricity, nearly o°9—indeed, the highest of all the known binary 
stars, and not much less than that of Halley’s comet ! 

As I said in the beginning of this paper, the variability of the 
light of one or of both of the components of Gamma Virginis has 
been strongly suspected. So far back as 1851 and 1852 O. Struve 
paid particular attention to this point. His observations in those 
years show that sometimes the component stars were exactly equal 
in brilliancy, and sometimes the Southern star—the one generally 
taken as the primary star—was from o*2 to o*7 magnitude brighter 
than the other. There seems to be little doubt that some variation 
really takes place in the relative brightness of the pair. This is 
clearly indicated by the measures of position angle. For example, 
in the year 1886, Professor Hall recorded the position angle as 154°°9, 
evidently measuring from the Northern star as the brighter of the 
two ; while in 1887 Schiaparelli gives 334°-2 (or about 180° more), 
thus indicating that he considered the Southern star as the primary 
or brighter of the pair. Burnham found 153°-4 in 1889, and Dr. See 
gives 332°°50 in 1891. This is also shown by earlier measures, for 
Dembowski found 353°°6 in 1854 and 171°°2 in 1855. The period 
of variation would seem to be short, for O. Struve found the Southern 
star half a magnitude brighter than the other on April 3, 1852, while 
on April 29 of the same year he found them “ perfectly equal.” He 
thought that the variation was about o°7 of a magnitude, but that 
the climate of Poulkova, where he observed, was not suitable for 
such observations. This variation is very interesting, and the ques- 
tion should be thoroughly investigated with a good telescope. 

As the distance of Gamma Virginis from the earth has not been 
determined, it is not possible to calculate the actual dimensions of 
the orbit and the mass of the system. If we assume that the com- 
bined mass of the components is equal to the sun’s mass, I find from 
Dr. Doberck’s first orbit that the “hypothetical parallax,” as it is 
termed, would be 0-128, implying a distance of 1,611,445 times the 
sun’s distance from the earth. If, however, we suppose that the mass 
of each of the components is equal to the sun’s mass, or the mass of 
the system double that of the sun—perhaps a more probable suppo- 
sition—I find that the parallax would be about o’1, denoting a 
distance of 2,062,650 times the sun’s distance from the earth. 
Placed at this great distance, the sun would, I find, be reduced in 
brightness to a star of only the sixth magnitude, or 3°3 magnitudes 
fainter than Gamma Virginis appears to us. This difference implies 
that, supposing each of the component stars of the binary to have 
amass equal to the sun’s mass, their combined light is 21 times 
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greater than the sun would emit if placed at the same distance, 
and as the components are nearly equal in brightness, each of 
them would be 10} times brighter than the sun! According to 
Vogel, the star’s light shows a spectrum of the first or Sirian 
type, but, according to the Draper Catalogue of Stellar Spectra, 
the spectrum is of the second or solar type. If the spectrum is of 
the first type its great brilliancy is easily explained, for, as I have 
shown elsewhere, the Sirian stars are intrinsically much brighter in 
proportion to their mass than those of the solar type. But if its 
spectrum is of the solar type it is not so easy to explain its great 
relative brilliancy, Computing by a well-known formula, I find that 
its relative brightness is nearly five times greater than that of Xi Ursa 
Majoris, the spectrum of which is of the solar type. If we suppose 
the system of Gamma Virginis to be considerably less than the mass 
of the sun, then its distance from the earth would be much less than 
that found above, when we assumed its mass equal to that of the sun. 
As we have seen above, doubling the supposed mass increased the 
distance ; so, on the other hand, if we diminish the mass, we must 
diminish the distance also. Thus, if we suppose the mass of Gamma 
Virginis to be jth of the sun’s mass, then we must multiply the 
parallax found above by the cube root of 8 or 2, which gives 0’’'256, 
and reduces the distance to one-half. A mass of 3';th of the sun’s 
mass would give a parallax of o'’*384, and a mass of 4; a paraliax of 
o’'*512, or a reduction of the distance to one-fourth. ‘To reduce the 
sun to the same brightness as Gamma Centauri, it should be placed 
at a distance indicated by a parallax of o’*1 multiplied by the square 
root of 21, or o”*458, and the binary pair at this distance would have 
a mass about ,',th of the sun’s mass. If, however, the star’s parallax 
were so large as this, or even amounted to a quarter of a second, it 
is probable that it would have been detected and measured before 
this. In the case of the binary star Castor, I find from the orbit and 
a small parallax found by Jobnson (about one-fifth of a second) that 
its mass is only ;'5th of the sun’s mass, but in this case the spectrum 
is of the Sirian type, and stars of this type are very bright in propor- 
tion to their mass. Ifthe spectrum of Gamma Virginis is really of 
the solar type, it is difficult to understand why the star should be as 
bright as it is. If, however, it is of the Sirian type, as found by 
Vogel, its brightness is easily explained, as in the case of Castor, for 
stars of this type are probably much hotter and more luminous than 
the sun. The colours of the components of Gamma Virginis, which 
are very similar to those of Castor—white or pale yellow—would 
suggest that it may belong to the same type. J. E. GORE. 

















IN THE JUNGLE. 


HAVE always found it refreshing to turn my back for a time 
upon the little social circle in an Indian mofussil station for a 
district tour. The early rise in the dewy morn, the fragrant odours 
of the flowering millets in the fields, or of the white bean flowers, the 
silver streaks in the eastern sky, and the faint breath of the dying 
land breeze, combine to suggest ideas that lift one out of the petty 
details of daily life in a contracted environment. It has always 
seemed to me that when one is alone noble thoughts best have their 
sway, and the companionship of most who never rise beyond 
mediocrity but serves to mar their influence upon the individual. 
Then, again, to be amidst scenes of Indian native life whose 
characteristics bear the colours of Nature, and to escape from the 
straitened modes of Western civilisation is a relief to those who have 
learned that the natural impulses of man, tempered by high ideals, 
are the true guides to repose of mind. The simplicity of habit of the 
Indian peasant, the single-mindedness which characterises his 
domestic relations, and his resignation in all circumstances to the 
Divine Will, reveal a condition of life which bears the impress of 
true nobility, brought into strong relief by the irksomeness and 
unvarying monotony of his daily recurring toil. Whether breaking 
up the hard sun-dried clods of black earth on the vast scorched 
plains of the Deccan, planting out the young rice plants knee deep in 
slush in the delta of the Ganges, or painfully raising from a deep well 
the priceless liquid which is to render verdant the sandy wastes of 
the great desert of the north-west, you see humanity in him at its 
best, and finding its best expression in the fulfilment of work and of 
domestic duties. Take from him the satisfaction that these beget, 
and he would indeed have little to afford happiness, for in that mud 
hut with roof of grass in which he dwells are but a couple of 
blankets and a few earthen cooking pots—not much wherewith to 
luxuriate. It is a pleasure to see the brightening eyes of the little 
naked children, and the grateful smiles of the mothers as the passer- 
by gives them a few coppers ; and the gratitude with which some 
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sufferer, with nought to relieve his pain, receives some healing 
medicine. 

It seems to me that in the mountains and forests one finds most 
to lift up the thoughts. One road I have often walked in the 
Western Ghats comes vividly to mind. The mighty trees are mostly 
evergreen ; mosses and ferns cluster thickly upon the boughs ; here 
and there a giant honeycomb in some high fork lets slowly drop the 
rich juice from its overflowing cells ; in the spring-time on the shady 
side the orchids are gay with blossoms ; the woodpecker taps 
busily on the hollow trunks, and the lungur monkeys romp from 
bough to bough. Such trees are not single, but in thousands, and 
beneath sometimes an enticing glade leads away through the dense 
undergrowth to spots where man’s foot but rarely if ever treads. 
Here, by sitting quiet on a fallen stump, the peafowl may be watched 
picking up the grass seeds, the agate-hued snake creeping stealthily 
past your feet, and the timid ravine deer trotting from one covert 
to another. Drowning most other sounds, a torrent from some high 
peak comes splashing and leaping down the ravine, where, nurtured 
in its spray and in the rich leaf mould of the forest, the majestic 
tree fern rears its feathery top. Even when the tropic rains are 
falling the sense of Nature’s beauties in these forests assuages the 
discomforts arising from the damp and the lurking miasma. Then 
the sambur and the bison may be tracked with noiseless tread by 
the hunter over the soft turf, the white clouds are rushing up the 
valleys and tearing themselves to rags through the tree-tops, and 
foaming waterfalls spout out in numberless places from the dense 
foliage on the mountain’s side. Right away on the edge of a cliff 
overlooking the lowlands lying like a billowy sea below, from whence 
at sunset the glimmer of the distant ocean could be seen, I used to 
meet the Political Agent of Sangumputra. From his window he 
could drop a stone down a precipice of some two thousand feet in 
depth. No one else cared to live at this spot. Across the valley 
on another spur was the old Mahratta fort, long since deserted with 
the downfall of that power. The Rajah did not like the violent 
winds and drivirg mists that flung themselves against the mountain 
edge, and preferred the warmth and fragrance of his zenana in his 
little city of Sangumputra, nestling in the valley far below. So the 
Political Agent was mostly alone, and would have grown weary of 
ennui but that he was a painter and a poet, and had Nature in all 
her aspects to study and to admire. He would reserve his conver- 
sation for those who happened to be travelling past, when he gave 
the wayfarer a feast, with the music of an organette, and would sit up 
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late to talk of all that was passing in the greater world-lying beyond 
the confines of this vast and silent forest. Wife and children were far 
away across several seas, and even with little engrossing pursuits 
and high aims, the solitude was such as to call forth much 
melancholy. To some men it means a spirit of heroism, but to 
others degeneration. In the one Nature becomes refined, but in the 
other refuge from the thoughts engendered by solitude is taken in 
sensuality. Official work rarely so engrosses one’s interest and time 
in India as to reconcile an individual to a lonely life even in the 
enchanting scenes of the western mountains. In the State of 
Sangumputra the supreme Government wished the Political Agent 
to exercise the real authority while seeming to leave everything in 
the hands of the young Rajah, which was a task constantly opposed 
by the intrigues of a Brahmanical party. The day’s work often 
seemed to leave a bad taste like an indigestible meal in consequence. 
But as the evening closes in, when the office books are shut, the 
attendants withdrawn, and the short twilight flickers out in the west, 
how soothing is the balm which Nature gives to the troubled soul 
in this charming spot. The moonligit is throwing into strong lights 
and shades the old bastions on the neighbouring peak ; the soft sea 
breeze gently rustles the broad fronds of the wild plantain which 
shoots up among the surrounding rocks, and wafts to the windows the 
odours of wild jasmine and champa ; from far down the cliffs comes 
the music of the cattle bells as the herds slowly take their way to 
their nightly shelter in the viliage stockade. Surely all the anxieties 
and asperities of life sink to insignificance when the soul yields 
itself to the gentle influences which are always working in and round 
us, and are only marred by man! 

Sometimes my friend would join the Rajah’s sepoys in a hunting 
excursion, and many a bear, a panther, and a boar were brought in. 
Occasionally it was to rid the district of a marauding tiger. One 
mangy fellow had been the death from first to last of two hundred 
people. An amusing story was current about the habits of the boars. 
Everyone acquainted with the animal knows how he selects the 
muddiest parts of the forest for his wallow and roll. They are also 
easily investigated with his snout for roots. The people here say 
that the boar covers himself with mud and allows it to dry upon him, 
that when in combat with a tiger it may serve as a protection. The 
tiger must first strip it off before he can claw the boar in a vulnerable 
part. Meantime the boar uses his tusks to advantage. 

A curious and lamentable accident had happened in this neigh- 
bourhood to a young sporting friend of the Agent. In the part of 
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the forest where the hunt for game was being conducted, the under- 
growth was so thick that those carrying the guns had necessarily to 
be placed in trees at least twelve feet from the ground. The tiger 
came up at a walk towards the tree in which the young officer was 
posted, and was received with the discharge of both barrels. But 
only slightly disabled, the brute sprang at the tree, managing to claw 
the sportsman’s gaiters, to upset his balance and bring him to the 
ground. The shouts of those near at hand frightened away the 
animal before he could maul his victim, but although the young 
man received but a slight scratch on the leg, the shock acting upon 
a weak heart had sufficed to kill him, and he never moved again— 
one of many fatalities attendant upon this fascinating but dangerous 
sport. Panthers are in this locality more numerous than tigers, and 
are bolder in venturing near human dwellings. My friend and I 
were walking one afternoon down a path in the forest slopes towards 
Sangumputra, his dog, a fox terrier, some hundred yards ahead, 
when a panther sprang from the jungle and seized the dog by the 
back of the neck. We both shouted out and ran to the spot, when 
the panther dropped the terrier and made off. The dog was found 
to have received only skin wounds, but had a wonderful escape, 
since the first grip by a panther’s jaw suffices generally to break a 
dog’s back. It is of course never safe to permit dogs to run loose 
after dark. They have been known to be carried away even from the 
verandah of a house. In one of my camps a panther approached 
near to the servants’ fire in quest of the dog, but was put to flight with 
blank cartridge. 

A British representative in a native state may do much harm or 
much good dependent upon his individual characteristics. A stupid 
man who carries out orders faithfully is a safe man, but does not 
always conciliate the natives. A clever man, who will act on his own 
initiative, must be careful. He must not assert himself but must 
make himself an instrument. Natives are prone to admiration of 
the individual, but Government does not like individualism ; it likes 
its servants to be all cast in one mould. Striking novelties must 
originate only in the Secretariats. When an administrator becomes 
too independent of Government minutes it is time he should be 
moved elsewhere. He must thus begin his methods all anew and 
rely, for a time at least, upon instructions from head-quarters. My 
friend in Sangumputra did admirably. He never on the one hand 
told Government anything they did not like to hear. His official 
reports overflowed with detail and with sentiment likely to cause a 
glow of satisfaction in the councillor at Malabar Hill who was 
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charged with carrying out a “fixed policy.” Everything spoke of 
happy progress and was tinctured with buoyant hope. “He had 
pleasure in stating that his relations with the Rajah and the dowager 
Rani continued to be excellent,” “the recent order of Government 
regarding the collection of custom dues at Viziapuram had been 
communicated to the Rajah, who had expressed approval of the 
proposal to assimilate procedure, &c.,” “‘and he had every confidence 
that the new system would work well.” “The Rajah had declared 
his lively gratitude to the Bombay Government for their intervention 
in the boundary dispute with the neighbouring French state of 
Selambique.” All this, after twenty years’ experience, had become 
so easy that the Agent’s official correspondence never caused him any 
trouble. If an assistant were sent to him, as sometimes happened, 
when some youngster with good interest but in pecuniary difficulties 
in his regiment had to be provided for, it might be inconvenient to 
educate him in this particular style of polite letter writing, so he was 
allowed to go out shooting, on forest demarcation work, or sent to 
drill the Rajah’s battalions, in any one of which pursuits the sub- 
altern believed he was doing important service. 

On the other hand, it must be confessed that the Rajah was a 
sulky little fellow, disliked to be dictated to, and would not always 
see the Agent. But the latter had to deal mostly with Brahmans— 
the Dewan, or first minister, and others who had all the real influence 
at the native court, and he found he best promoted the interests of 
his own Government in the end by seeming to agree with them in 
all things. There was never more than a trifling objection to any 
proposition they made, and he would never even lay stress upon 
that: but when the matter came to be discussed by them in private 
they grew to feel that the trifling objection might end in becoming 
an obstacle, and their arrangements must be modified accordingly. 

Again, the curt an ] peremptory instructions from Government head- 
quarters were conveyed to the native court as “suggestions,” sometimes 
thrown out in the course of conversation ; time was allowed for them 
to take root ; to be regarded in all aspects ; to become familiar to the 
native palate ; and finally to be welcomed as adding to the frestige of 
the Rajah’s government. Added to his capacity for political finesse 
was a gracious, sympathetic manner, to which a native of India, and 
especially an educated one, will always respond, and which there is 
no other who better appreciates. Gajpati Ram, the Dewan, in the 
bosom of his family, used to speak affectionately of the Agent : 
he liked the frequent inquiries by the latter after his health, and that 
of his wife and children ; for the native family is not kept sc much 
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behind the veil to-day as it was formerly, when it was impolite to 
mention the existence of the wife. 

Next to Sungamputra was the French State of Selambique, and 
an ambiguous frontier line gave much trouble to both Governments 
from the facility it offered to the escape of dacoits. A bullock-cart 
would be stopped, the driver thrashed, and passengers robbed in the 
dead of night, within the Rajah’s territory, but when on the track 
of the offenders it would be found that they had hopped over 
the boundary and were concealed in the jungles or the dense palm 
groves of Selambique. Then would follow fourparlers with the 
Governor of that Colony, who would await the report of the district 
official of the locality concerned. ‘The inquiry always took time, 
because office hours in the colony were from 9 A.M. to 2 P.M. only, 
and suspended on Saints’ days. Besides, on principle, nothing was 
ever done in a hurry. The dacoit by dexterous dodging often 
escaped. If he were caught, however, or any other man, he was 
clapped into prison, and had to remain there until he proved himself 
innocent. The Political Agent had dealings with the Governor in 
respect of collecting the tax on salt assigned to the British Govern- 
ment, which led in the French colony to unpleasant feeling, but was 
skilful enough to get on well with his Excellency, who really preferred 
his society to that of the Chief Secretary and the Archbishop, the only 
two officials with whom his position allowed him to be intimate. It 
was a pleasant change from the rugged escarpment of the Ghats to 
a few days in the Governor’s barge on the placid and romantic 
estuaries which seem to pierce the very heart of the hills. The 
palms for miles fringe the banks, with here and there the denser 
foliage of mango and other fruit trees, and among them gleam the 
white walls of neat cottages, the homes of many small landed pro- 
prietors. As the evening falls, the lights shine through the little 
casements of pearl shells, and the sound of the guitar or violin is 
borne upon the breeze: the bell of the cathedral tolls for vespers, 
and the veiled figures of the women can be seen on the shore flocking 
to the sacred edifice. It was here that St. Francis Xavier preached ; 
his memory is yet fragrant through the land, and most of the people 
still are Catholic. Presently the moon rises over the Ghats and 
lights up the distant ruins of the robber fortress, on a lofty and 
seemingly inaccessible buttress, and throws an ever-widening beam 
of silver upon the silent tide of the river. Soon the town is in repose 
and free from all sound save the challenge of the sentinels each hour, 
or the bark of the wretched dogs that turn over the refuse heaps for 
bones and fish offal. The friendship of the French Governor for the 
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Agent arose out of an adventure with a panther which haunted the 
purlieus of the old monastery on the headland which served as a 
country residence for the former. The brute was the terror 
of the household and destroyed all their pet animals, but no one 
was found brave enough to encounter it until the Agent undertook 
to “sit up ” near the carcase of the last “kill,” and, with the moon 
in his favour, gave the quietus to the panther with an express bullet. 
The Governor could never be too grateful, and his pretty little 
brunette daughter, in the white muslin dress and broad straw hat, who 
had lost her pet rabbits through the depredations, smiled sweetly and 
admiringly upon the Englishman. Thereafter he was always a 
persona grata, and a hero in the small social circle of Selambique; 
welcomed to the exclusive “ At homes ” of the wife of the colonel 
of infantry, and invited to participate in the arrangement of the 
ceremonials and sports of the annual féte. 

In the springtime the Arabian Sea lies placid and safely navi- 
gable by the smallest boats in front of Selambique. So quiet is the 
water that at night time the shoals of fish can be traced from the 
hillside above the shore by the phosphorescence accompanying their 
movements. And in the sunlight, deep down among the rocks, you 
can see strange eel-like fish streaked gold and brown like serpexts ; 
out on the long sandy fits that border the river’s mouth are flocks 
of dotterel thickly clustered, and the gulls make frequent dashes for 
the glittering sardines which incautiously come near the surface. On 
this sea in the spring season you can safely drift along the coast in 
an open boat : the land breeze after midnight until early morning, 
and that from the sea in the afternoon and evening, suffice to fill the 
sail and keep a gentle way on the craft. The servants are, of 
course, all sick and lying prone in the bow ; and wrapt in a blanket 
in the stern, the master must be content to make his meals of tinned 
soup or bread and cocoa heated over the boatman’s smouldering 
embers. But how charming is the natural beauty of the sur- 
roundings! Such as to compensate the traveller for all physical 
discomforts. Close by the cliffs drop abruptly into the water, 
clothed in some places with the feathery bamboo ; the wavelets 
splash the rocks with blue light ; above, here and there on the com- 
manding headlands, are the old forts, which once echoed with the 
sound of cannon, but now the home of the panther and hyena, 
grass-grown and disfigured in their outlines by the assaults of 
scores of monsoon rains ; in the deep ravines below their ranges 
nestle the hamlets of the cultivators who now, undisturbed by the 
freebooters, pursue their husbandry beneath the grateful shade of 
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the plantain and areca trees. Sometimes the rocks open out and 
reveal a stretch of white sand backed by dense groves of cocoanut, 
and dotted with fishers’ huts : from the bordering jungle comes the 
weird cry of the jackal, attracted by the odour of the sun-dried fish, 
answered by the barks of the ever-watchful village dogs. Behind all 
are the frowning heights of the Ghats, clothed at night with a 
uniform tint of grey. 

Morning breaks in streaks of silver above the dark peaks that 
bound the Eastern horizon, and firds us under the light beacon of 
Polbunder ; the little bungalow of the “salt” officer clings to a 
shelf on the hillside ; on the wharf is a crowd of bullock-carts laden 
with cottoa bales ex route to Bombay, the tired animals slowly 
chewing, as they recline in the dusk, their short rations of paddy 
straw, while beneath the carts the equally tired drivers lie shrouded 
from head to foot in dirty cotton sheets ; a few lean and scared dogs 
prowl around and quarrel over the dry fish heads or remnants of 
boiled rice that are scattered about. The blue wood-smoke is curl- 
ing up from the palm-thatched village, and the disreputable-looking 
pigs are sniffing about, with an occasional grunt, for odds and ends 
of refuse. A sultry stillness prevails, for at this early hour neither 
the land nor the sea breeze is astir, and the odour from the black 
mud in the mangrove swamps is heavy and oppressive. A few 
natives sit on their haunches at the doors of their huts to collect their 
thoughts on waking from the stertorous sleep induced by the dank 
atmosphere ; they yawn, and spit wearily upon the sand. Everyone 
feels out of humour, and imagination refuses to picture any beauties 
in the primitive life around one. But the sun shows itself, stirs a 
slight air, the skin moistens after a draught of hot tea or coffee, and 
things begin to wear a different aspect and to look more attractive. 
A plunge in the clear water just inside the bar, where the sharks do 
not penetrate, refreshes one for the day, and, comfortably arrayed in 
white flannels, one sits beneath the shade of a dense mango tree, 
and breakfasts sumptuously off the Indian sole or pomfret, the most 
delicious fish in Eastern waters, with oyster sauce. Then down 
comes the “salt” officer to investigate the new arrival, and to have 
a chat with one of his own countrymen, an opportunity that happens 
about once a month. His is a lonely life, and his resources are 
sorely taxed in the endeavour to drive away ennui. He has collected, 
prepared, and mounted seventy-one specimens of ants which live in 
his district ; and in pursuit of his game, a common sight is that of 
his broad quarters and legs draped in white drill, sticking out of a 
hollow tree stump while the rest of him is buried in the interior. 
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One set of duplicates is now in the British Museum. He is making 
a catalogue of the water-birds that frequent the marshes where lie 
his salt pans. He finds distraction in travelling over the melan- 
choly flats of his district, looking to the salt, and investigating re- 
ported cases of illicit manufacture. In the evening he plays upon 
the harmonium, reads the Bengal Daily Mail, twice or thrice peruses 
Punch and the last Graphic, and goes to bed with a “lunka” cigar 
in his mouth. His room has two tables, a bookshelf, four cane 
dining-chairs, and one China lounge chair. Some photographs of 
popular actresses—friends of his wild youth in London—with 
autographs, one picture of his mother, and another of his English 
home, hang upon the walls. It is sixteen years since she passed 
her hand fondly over his curly hair. Ambition is dead, but the 
resolve to live a manly life is sustained. Exile and isolation are 
keenly felt, but the struggle against the evil promptings that make 
their influence so often mighty in these circumstances is a brave 
one. A type of the life of many a man in the weary solitudes of 
the East ! 

There is a perpetual variety of shape and colour in the western 
mountains, whether travelling by the roads which wind up the deep 
ravines, where the range has been cleft by torrents, to the breezy 
uplands, or along the broken ground and in and out of the tidal 
estuaries which lie at their feet. It has always seemed to me that 
in the mountains of India, with the aspects brought by changing 
seasons, there are all the verses that go to make up the great poem 
of Nature. Not that the vast plains are without beauty, but the 
mountain scenery in its variety of effect exhilarates, inspires fresh 
hope, makes the heart glad, while the seemingly. endless alluvial 
levels make one serious, often sad. In the sandy deserts of the 
north, where journeys are made so much by night, the feeling of 
melancholy is often found to prevail. On horseback or by mail- 
cart on the long straight tracks through the sand one seems to be 
perpetually following some star in the heavens to which one gets 
no nearer. If one stops to rest no sound falls upon the ear save 
perhaps the groans of a camel being loaded for the night march, 
or the creak of a Persian wheel raising the water on the river’s 
brink. It is a relief to pass the strings of camels bearing their rich 
burdens of silk, assafcetida, and grapes from distant Cabul to the 
Indian cities of the plains. In a long string, led by the bearded 
and travel-stained driver, who is well fortified by opium for the 
weary and mountainous journey, they emerge suddenly and silently 
like phantoms from the nocturnal gloom, and gliding noiselessly by, 
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quickly disappear again. But they afford, if in a small degree, the 
sense of company in one’s midnight wanderings. Some of the 
tracks across this weird desert are, for the convenience of wheeled 
conveyances, covered with rushes in default of any other means of 
preventing the wheels from being buried in the sand. Such tracks 
are used when the rivers are low enough to permit of bridges of 
boats being laid across them, by which carts can cross. But in the 
floods such traffic is stopped. So the traveller may make a cold 
weather trip over the desert by mail cart. His seat by the driver is 
made of old brandy cases, a stiff iron rail supports his back, and a 
pair of unbroken colts are harnessed to the pole by ropes. They 
will not start with ordinary persuasion. A stable attendant knots a 
cord round the ears, and another round the pasterns, goes in front 
and pulls at the animals, while the driver shouts and slashes with 
his whip from the box. If the ponies do not lie down out of per- 
versity, they generally yield to the treatment and bolt, keeping up a 
furious gallop for miles, pulling the cart with jerks and bounds over 
the ruts and pits in the track, and hurling the occupants against the 
back rail. A frosty night makes itself felt, even through the wadded 
quilt in which the traveller is wrapped up, and the rough treatment, 
coupled with the cold, makes a night’s journey a pretty good test of 
physical endurance. ‘The rising sun shows the imposing dome of a 
pir’s tomb miles away in the dust clouds of the plain ; it will be 
two hours yet before we shall arrive at our halting-place for the day. 
We feel cut in half in the small of the back, and would fain have the 
coachman tickle up the tats, when bang goes the axle, off rolls one 
of the wheels, and we lie prone in the dust. We must walk it! 
And we arrive at the green oasis of Bung on foot, throwing our- 
selves exhausted on the charpoy in the mud bungalow, while the 
““messman ” gets ready a warm tub and a “muttin” curry. These 
are unromantic features of the plains, but serve to render brighter 
the colours of the more attractive pictures of Indian life. I 
recollect arriving at Bung in this way about twenty years ago. 
There was to be a wedding in the English community. The chap- 
lain and best man had arrived from Multan by “special” cart that 
morning, sitting on the box containing the wedding-cake. The 
ceremony had been put off for a week, owing to the non-arrival by 
parcel post of the bride’s dress. With the usual hospitality shown 
in out-of-the-way places in India, I, though a traveller and a stranger, 
was included among the guests, and was one of those who rose 
early in the morning to compose a bouquet for the bride of the few 
white flowers procurable in the gardens of Bung, namely, champa, 
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jasmine, and some much prized eucharist lilies. A native chief 
lent a carriage and pair of greys for the bride to come and go, and 
the guests trundled to church in bullock bandies. The bride was 
resplendent and beautiful in ivory satin, but was the only smart 
character ; ladies’ costumes are a little out of date in places like 
Bung. Men’s black coats always look uncomfortable in India, and 
even the bridegroom’s ten-rupee grey hat from Chunder Dey’s, of the 
China Bazaar, Calcutta, did not give him an air of distinction. We 
all returned to drink champagne at the sorrowing father’s ; it had 
been cooled in the ice chest of the sessions judge, the sole possessor 
of that luxury. It was the best “dry” from Bombay, at seventy- 
two the dozen, and really was not bad. Cake, speeches, hurried 
change of costume of the principal actors, and departure in the 
Rajah’s carriage by dak for the hills follow, and wishing the two 
happiness in the sweet short dream of newly-married lives, we retrace 
our steps to the dull course of our daily duties. Mine took me at 
this period to the blue hills lying some fifty miles away, rising gaunt 
from the sandy plains, and seeming to frown upon the coming 
invaders who some years subsequently threaded their way through 
the tortuous defiles in pursuit of war. At that time our foremost 
police post occupied the summit of a hill which commanded a far 
view of foreign territory. Range upon range of forest-covered 
mountains bounded the horizon, and the jungle was cleared but 
a few hundred yards from the stockade which contained the huts 
of the garrison. Here a _ Political and a Police Officer 
whiled away the time as best they could, and were content to 
know that the moral effect of their presence upon the wild tribes 
about them was good. It was difficult always toe in good temper 
with each other, for even the best friends can see too much of 
one another. On bad days they separated to study the language 
or to shoot jungle fowl. For the former purpose the Police Officer 
had a lady visitor from a neighbouring tribe. She had been carried 
away captive in her childhood from the plains, and was able still to 
lisp Hindustani, and by that “patois ” to make her pupil conversant 
with the language of her masters. She had that charming pensive- 
ness of countenance and those fathomless dark eyes which are not 
uncommon in the East. Through the friendship which existed 
between the Police Officer and the chief of the tribe to which she 
belonged, the marriage of the former tothe girl by the rude rites 
then in force had been arranged. So she could freely speak all her 
thoughts to the young man, and he learned better the sense and 
mode of speech of this strange language than a student would 
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acquire from a hundred volumes. Thus he was able to discuss with 
his neighbours all their needs and difficulties, and his influence 
reached far into the hill tracts. Sometimes when he was sitting in 
his easy-chair with the girl’s head resting upon his knee, as she sat 
upon the carpet with her hands clasped round her ankles, and sung 
to him the wild songs of the hillmen, he would redden with shame 
as he thought of what his mother would feel could she but look 
upon the scene, But such thoughts were quickly put aside, for was 
not his whole soul wrapped up in his advancement in the service in 
the first place, and secondly in what ministered to his comforts ? 
The girl liked the distinction that this alliance brought her among 
the rude people, and believed it durable. 

As for the Political Officer, he spent all his time in making maps 
and mugging over grammars and vocabularies, save when he was 
receiving visits from chiefs, arranging new treaties, or chatting as 
best he could to the traders who came from long distances across 
the mountains to the weekly market. It was a slower way this to 
learn to know the circumstances of the country, but across the ocean 
there was a fair English girl who held his love, and he could not go 
counter to his love and pride in folding in his arms a daughter of 
the country, however soft and dimpled she might be. So he should 
plod on and make a name without blemish in his service. 

The position which these men occupied was one of great interest, 
even of romance. Theadvanced guard of the British power, making 
British influence felt in a way over five thousand miles of 
mountainous country, inhabited by scattered and savage tribes, 
intersected by deep ravines, and clothed largely by tangled forests. 
It is all in all to Government to feel trust in its representative in 
such circumstances, and rarely is it in India that it is misplaced. 
The sense of responsibility is present in the British officer, and this 
he cannot violate. 

Those were, indeed, delightful jungles to roam in: teeming with 
subjects of interest for the naturalist as well as the sportsman, and 
where it would seem Nature must have for centuries revelled in wild 
luxuriance. The mountains clothed with virgin forest right up to 
their frowning escarpments ; gay orchids clustering on the moss- 
grown boughs of the trees ; pendant creepers forming a tangled mass 
from branch to branch. Here and there a cascade half hidden by 
the gigantic ferns that draw their nourishment from the rich leaf 
mould, and bordered with begonias on its shaded banks ; the stream- 
let dashing over mossy boulders to join the emerald-tinted river, that 
fretted thousands of feet below in its tortuous channel through the 
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sandstone rocks. Briars and cane climbing and twisting on the 
lower slopes, and barring all progress save when recourse was had to 
the curved knife which is the indispensable companion of the tra- 
veller in these forests. Down by the river thick elephant grass, 
which shrouded its mysterious depths, and clusters of wild plantain. 
Here one could trace the spoor of the rhinoceros, and, by cautiously 
peering through the long grass on the margin of the stream, view the 
mahseer darting for the fly on the surface of the crystal waters. This 
was a resort of the “ Political,” who, with his rod, passed here many 
a meditative evening. In default of a landing net a police orderly 
would sometimes go into the water up to his waist, and carry ashore 
the huge fish like an infant. On the sunny shallows where the mud 
and rubbish brought down by the river were thrown up, the flashing 
colours—buff, blue, red, white, and green—of numberless butterflies 
caught the eye. Bounding from branch to branch in the denser 
thickets, and up the stems of the feathery bamboo in search of the 
young green shoots were troops of the hoolook monkey—an animal 
that for the most part shyly conceals itself in the foliage, but the cries 
of a pack of whom resound through the forest like the bark of hounds. 
The harsh cackle of the hornbill seemed to mock the loneliness of 
the traveller, and as the twilight flickered out in the western sky, the 
melancholy note of the “took-too” lizard chanted from a tree-top 
would inspire in him a feeling of sadness deepened by the growing 
shadows. Still nights bring out the brilliant fireflies in swarms, but 
the radiance is such as that of sparkling gems, and gives no guidance 
to the wayfarer. So that, unless there is a bright moon, no march 
can be made in the forest. Even then it is dangerous, for snakes are 
numerous; and the tribesmen, when suspecting the approach of an 
enemy, protect such paths as there are with sharp bamboo stakes 
concealed ir. the grass, and capable of penetrating the foot. Then 
briars and roots often lie across the way, and cause the traveller fre- 
quently to trip. So that the best thing to do when overtaken by 
nightfall is to make a rude shelter of branches, roofed with plantain 
leaves, with a floor of dry elephant grass or rushes, put out the fire as 
soon as cooking is done, so as not to attract attention, take off your 
damp clothes, roll yourself in a blanket, tuck your revolver beneath 
such pillow as you have, and go to sleep. The merry little Ghoorka 
orderly will boil a tin of soup and stew a piece of the mahseer for his 
master, clean and load the rifles, oil the boots, dry the clothes over 
the fire, then cook his own “ chupatti” or girdle cake of brown flour, 
and having duly disposed of it, make himseif snug in his own impro- 
vised shelter. For a time everythirg is still ; but wild animals are 
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on the move; a hyena circles round the camp, attracted by the smell 
of cooked victuals and the refuse of the fish, He makes a hurried 
snatch at what he can, and retreats into the thicket. The flap of the 
large wings of the vampire bats is frequently heard as they cluster 
on the branches in search of wild fruits. There is the bark of the 
sambur stag as he calls together the herd, cropping the leaves in the 
young tree jungle, and shrouded in the grass in waiting for his coming 
is his feline enemy, visible only by two bright emerald eyes. The 
hum of a thousand small flies blends with the murmur of the river 
and the rustle of the leaves as they are gently stirred by the night 
breeze, and combine to lull the traveller to sleep. 

These are the quieter aspects of Nature in these wild hill tracts ; 
but the life of the officers of the outposts was rendered at times 
eventful by the ravages of the tribes who often nursed feuds between 
themselves, and who were always meditating raids upon the helpless 
and unarmed villages under British protection. When the harvest 
was gathered in, and enforced idleness encouraged deep drinking, 
the men began to get dangerous ; the love of adventure combined 
with the craving for bloodshed took possession of these rude minds. 
The warriors of a tribe, or of several tribes, united in one raid would 
always endeavour to surprise an enemy. They travelled by night, 
and during the day lay concealed in the dense undergrowth of the 
forest. No fire was lighted lest the smoke should betray their 
whereabouts, and cooked victuals were carried. A village was 
attacked in the grey light of early dawn. Should the surprise be 
complete, all the inhabitants were cut down except such women and 
children as were valued as captives; the village was fired, and the 
heads of the slain carried off as trophies. The value of the latter 
was much enhanced by the notion current that human sacrifices were 
necessary to the success of agricultural operations. The return of a 
successful raiding party was celebrated with shouts by the women 
and children, an ample feast of beef and spirits partaken of, and a 
general carousal followed. The bloody heads were piled in a heap 
as the proudest spoil of war. On such a night the watchful sentry in 
the stockade of our frontier post may see in the far distance flames 
shooting upward from the burning thatch and bamboo of the village 
huts. Should the direction lie outside the sphere of British govern- 
ment, the assailant and vanquished are left to settle matters in their 
own fashion, but if it be a case for interference the bugle is sounded, 
rifles and blankets hastily slung on the shoulders, and away in the 
darkness of the early morning marches the Police Officer and a half 
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company through the devious tracks in the forest now shrouded in 
the white night mist. They must hurry if the raiders are to be inter- 
cepted, but the duty is an imperative one, and no rest can be 
allowed untii a position has been taken up on the path by which the 
victors will probably return to their own village. This means a 
forced march of perhaps fifteen miles through briars, bamboo 
thickets, long grass, impeded by many an insidious parasite and 
tendril that lies to trip the traveller, under low arches of dense under- 
growth, and over fallen stumps, often without water to drink or food 
to renovate the fast failing physical powers. To be a few minutes 
too late is to incur total failure in the expedition, since the wary foes 
in full flight to their own stronghold can well outstrip their pursuers. 
Are they in time an ambush is formed, and as the wild men, bloody 
and exultant, dragging along their captives, approach, they are 
received with the fire of rifles, followed by a rapid rush; the kookri 
or curved knife is at work, but none of the savages will stand to fight. 
Most get away into the dense jungle, some fall dead, and the captives, 
mostly women and children, are left trembling and crouching on the 
field. The sun is now shooting his gilded rays upon the trees that 
crown the mountain summit; the white mist is rising out of the 
valleys, and the bulbuls, heedless of the scene of carnage, prune their 
feathers and chirp their opening notes upon the mossy boughs. 
After a rest and a wash in the nearest stream, the officer and his 
men, with the spoils of war, start off to the site of the previous 
night’s foul work. A long climb up the neighbouring mountain, 
sometimes by the bed of some impetuous torrent, painfully slipping 
over its waterworn rocks and grasping for support at the gnarled 
roots or hanging creepers that almost concealed its course, or forcing 
their way through bamboo thicket, the party comes upon the smoul- 
dering embers of the bamboo huts and stockade of the village which 
has been plundered. Pools of blood here and there redden the 
ground, still fed by the trickling veins of headless corpses. 
Slaughtered babes even lie among the slain, and those few of the 
living who managed to secrete themselves in the forest during the 
assault are crouched among the burning ruins with their heads buried 
in their hands or sending up a wail to the unknown god. There is 
nothing for the Police Officer to do but to release the captives and 
enlist the aid of a friendly tribe for rebuilding the village. The dead 
must be forgotten. Vengeance must stand over until Government 
can send a military expedition into these hill tracts to settle the 
account of several years’ outrages. At this juncture arrives the 
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Political with reinforcements and supplies by another path. A con- 
ference is held and needful food taken ; the night passed amid these 
gruesome surroundings, and the whole force starts on the return 
march, mud-stained and bedraggled, back to headquarters, to open 
a fresh chapter in their usually uneventful life. 

A hundred miles away the rolling surf breaks upon the sands of 
Pittapetta. It was pleasant to come away from the savage people of 
the hills and be among the simple toilers of the sea; to lie beneath 
the shade of the waving palms and watch the fisher launch his rude 
raft of three rough logs, bound together and slightly curved at the 
ends. He pushes the craft through the crested billows, jumping 
athwart of it as it rides into the deeper water, and hoisting the three- 
cornered tanned sail to the breeze, stands out for the offing for his 
daily task. One or two catamarans unite with his to trawl with a 
drag net towards the shore. What wonderful denizens of the sea he 
views as he swings his legs in the lukewarm water! He says that all 
the varieties of colour that ordinary mortals see in the beasts of the 
field and forest can be witnessed in the creatures which move in 
deep waters ; many which never come to the surface, but which 
glide blindly in and out among the fern, reed, and sponge-like corals, 
which form their habitual shelter from their fierce enemies. After 
dragging the nets all day, the little craft come one by one through 
the curling surf to Jand, and throw their spoil into the baskets which 
the expectant women and children have brought to the water’s edge. 
The setting sun reddens the bronzed faces to a tint akin to the 
garments thrown loosely round the figures. Gladness brightens the 
eyes if the day have been a good one, and some of the primer fish 
have been netted which will fetch a few rupees among the English 
residents in Pittapetta. Away go some of the women and children 
with basket trays upon their heads to hawk the delicacies among 
the bungalows perched upon the sandhills here and there, just in 
time for the evening meal ; and later they troop back with silent 
tread to their grass-thatched huts to count their money and to plan 
how it is to be spent, albeit small pieces. The moonlight flecks with 
silver the shining fronds of the palm as it waves restless to the 
evening breeze, and the bats flit hurriedly after the insects which 
the tropical warmth brings forth in myriads. The melancholy cry 
of the jackal goes up from the thorny acacias that stud the sandy 
plain, and heralds the long night. It is time to go home. Home! 
the word seems strange sometimes ; the wanderer’s thoughts revert 
with lightning speed to scenes of early life, to an ivy-covered house 
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set in elms and oaks, to gambols on the green lawn with a fond 
father, to where he sat at his mother’s feet and spelt out the old 
Bible stories, and where he learnt all that is good and true ere he 
went forth to play a man’s part alone. Still there is a home even in this 
far-off land ; for here is duty, and for him who strives to do it the 
love and kindly ministrations of those with whom he lives and works, 
dark-hued and of a stranger race although they be. Here is repose 
which the busy cities of the West have forgotten. Let us lie down 
and sleep, lulled by the ceaseless plash of the waves and the fragrance 
of the jasmine that clusters round the open casement. 

E, 0. WALKER. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S PISCINE LORE. 


I NCLUDING the two doubtful plays of “ Titus Andronicus ” and 

“Pericles,” as also the Sonnets and other poems, it will be found 
that the writings of Shakespeare contain some 200 references and 
allusions to fish and fishing, some quaint, some instructive, others 
weil-nigh as laughable as sundry of dear old Father Izaak’s zoological 
theories ; but all to be treated with that reverence which will be in- 
tended throughout this paper, occasional unbendings on the part of 
the writer notwithstanding. 

And first, as beseems the importance of the art piscatorial, and 
because matter pertaining to it is so abundant, the subject is fittingly 
introduced in the words of Ancient Pistol (“‘2 Henry IV.,” ii. 4): 
“ Hold hook and line, say I,” a sentiment which will be ever heartily 
echoed by brethren of the angle, a brotherhood so firm and united 
that one thinks of Polonius’s advice to his son: “ The friends thou 
hast, and their adoption tried, grapple them to thy soul with hooks of - 
steel.” A brief dissertation concerning this trembles unon the pen, 
but the lure has to be rejected, seeing that some readings give 
** hoops of steel.” 

An early example of the stirring effect the subject of fish is apt 
to exercise upon the imagination (of which we do not absolutely lack 
modern instances), is furnished by the remark of Autolycus, in the 
“Winter’s Tale.” That arch rogue—whocould not have beena member 
of the angling fraternity, which is confessedly composed of “ honest, 
civil, quiet men”—tells the gullible bumpkins to whom he was 
exhibiting his wares of “a fish that appeared upon the coast on 
Wednesday, the fourscore of April, 40,000 fathom above water, and 
sung a ballad.” It must be admitted, however, that the statement 
was somewhat guarded. 

Another instance of circumspection is to be found in the 
“Tempest,” the piscatorial flavour being, however, faint and allusive. 
Gonzalo says (Act ii. scene 1): “Is not, Sir, my doublet as 
fresh as the first day I wore it? I mean ina sort.” Antonio replies: 
‘‘That sort was well fish’d for.” Truly, seeing that some time had 
elapsed, plus the consequences of their recent shipwreck, that “sort ” 
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was well fished for; the miraculous intervention of Prospero notwith- 
standing. 

The vermicular method is not the highest form of the angler’s art, 
but it is the most familiar and probably the most ancient. There is 
little doubt the Bard, who speaks often of “ running brooks,” “ small 
brooks,” and the like, not only loved “to pore upon the brook that 
babbles by,” but also, in his youth at least, practised upon trout or 
perch or roach with bended hook and well-scoured worm, inasmuch 
as he frequently betrays considerable familiarity with the technicali- 
ties of the angler’s system. Take, for instance, the words put into 
the mouth of Hamlet (iv. 3); when moralising upon the death of 
Polonius, he says, very aptly: ‘‘ A man may fish with the worm that 
hath eaten a king, and eat of the fish that hath fed of that worm.” 

There are some familiar passages in the drama of “ Antony and 
Cleopatra,” which being apposite to my subject in general and this 
section in particular, I venture to quote. Says Octavius Cesar, of 
Antony: “ He fishes, drinks, and wastes the lamp of night in revelry ” 
(i. 4). From this we learn that the triumvir Marcus Antonius was 
neither a worthy nor a legitimate follower of the “gentle art.” A little 
moderate drinking does not misbecome any fisherman, but wasting 
the lamp of night in revelry is not only inconsistent with the conduct 
of atrue sportsman, but also calculated to unfit him for the due 
prosecution of his craft. In the same play (ii. 5), we find the 
following : 

CLEO. Give me mine angle ; we’ll to the river: there, 
My music playing far off, I will betray 
Tawny-finn’d fishes ; my bended hook shall pierce 
Their slimy jaws ; and as I draw them up 
I’ll think them every one an Antony, 

And say, ‘‘ Ah, ah! you’re caught.” 
CHARMIAN. *Twas merry when 
You wager’d on your angling ; when your diver 
Did hang a salt-fish on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew up. 
CLEO. That time! Oh times! 


The notices of the subject of angling, whether allusively in figure 
or simile, or in direct reference, are many ; it lends itself prettily to 
metaphorical treatment ; the Bard taking due advantage thereof, as 
many notable instances illustrate. What can be sweeter than 
Ursula’s lines (“Much Ado”)? In response thereto, do not the 
hearts of all Father Izaak’s disciples cry “ Amen? ”— 

The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish 


Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait. 
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Obviously, the reference here is not to bottom-fishing ; certainly 
it is not to fly-fishing. The generally unfailing accuracy and truth 
of the poet’s language and observation would seem to indicate that 
which Charles Cotton designates “angling in the middle with a 
minnow or ground bait ;” for, of course, any kind of bait with hook 
attached might very properly be termed “treacherous.” Perhaps the 
method called “ sinking and drawing,” or “sinking and roving,” is 
touched upon. 

Again, Bertram, in “All's Well,” v. 3, says, “She knew her 
distance, and did angle for me.” And Polixenes, in the “ Winter’s 
Tale,” iv. 1: “I fear the angle that plucks our son thither”— 
Perdita, to wit. And in the moving scene at the dénouement of the 
same play: “One of the prettiest touches of all, and that which 
angled for mine eyes (caught the water, though not the fish), was 

.” There isa quibble or double meaning in the use of the word 
“water” in the foregoing passage which is quite in Shakespeare’s 
punning vein. 

Also we find Hotspur saying of King Henry IV. (iv. 3), “ By this 
seeming brow of justice did he win the hearts of all that he did angle 
for . . .;” and Cressida, to Troilus, “ To angle for your thoughts.” 
Hamlet, of Claudius, says, “He has thrown out his angle for my 
proper life,” which, as we have already observed, is not the only 
instance of the Prince of Denmark’s borrowing a figure from the 
realm piscatorial. Edgar’s allusion (“ Lear,” iii. 4) is an unpleasing 
one, when he says, “ Nero is an angler in the lake of darkness.” 

Recurring momentarily to the “Winter’s Tale” (i. 2), one dis- 
covers that Leontes soliloquises after a manner that gives rise in us 
to two thoughts. We think of either the playing of a fish after it is 
hooked, or the humouring of one after it has taken but not pouched 
a dead-gorge bait, and also of the reprehensible practice of poaching, 
when he declares : “ I am angling now, though you perceive not how 
I give line . .. many a man there is .. . that little thinks .. . 
his pond fish’d by his next neighbour.” ‘Truly, an unneighbourly and 
unsportsmanlike action. 

There is much philosophy and food for reflection in the following 
passage from “ Pericles,” the wisdom of which is not at all out of 


date now : 
3RD FISHERMAN. Master, I marvel how the fishes live in the sea. 
1st FisH. Why, as men do a-land—the great ones eat up the little 
ones. 
PER. (aside). How from the finny subject of the sea these fishers tell the 
infirmities of men: and from their watery empire 
recollect all that many men approve, or men detect ! 
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2ND Fisut. (¢o Per.). Canst thou catch any fishes, then ? 
Per. I never practis’d it. 
2ND Fisu. Nay, then thou wilt starve, sure : for there’s nothing to be 
got nowadays, unless thou canst fish for ’t. 
[Fisherman draws up a net,] 
2ND Fisu. Help, master, help! Here’s a fish hangs in the net like a 
poor man’s right in the law; ’twill hardly come out. 

The observation of Pericles, “‘I never practis’d it,” seems to imply 
that he underrated the difficulties pertaining to the art of catching 
fishes ; and suggests comparison with the reply, “I never tried,” of 
the man who was asked if he could play the fiddle. 

The foregoing examples will be found fully sufficient to illustrate 
the many-sided Shakespeare’s familiarity with the angle and its use, 
as also with other permissible methods of catching or ensnaring both 
salt-water and fresh-water fish. That he was not ignorant of at least 
one illegitimate mode is to be gathered by the attentive student of his 
works. Most of us willingly lend ear to suggestions that a certain 
deer-stealing adventure in Squire Lucy’s park is apocryphal ; it is 
equally to be hoped—particularly by those thousands of anglers who 
love to kill a trout in sportsmanlike manner—that the fervency of 
young Will of Stratford’s spirits never induced the glorious lad to 
indulge in that which our cousins north of the Tweed term “ gud- 
dling.” In “ Measure for Measure” (i. 2) it is written: “ Groping 
for trouts in a peculiar river ;” and in “ Twelfth Night” (ii. 5), 
Maria says, “‘ Here comes the trout that must be caught by tickling.” 
Whether or not the bard indulged in groping or tickling for trout in 
his early days is unknown ; joyfully we give him the benefit of the 
doubt. But it is only too evident that the nefarious practice was 
common even so far back as the days of “Good” Queen Elizabeth. 

In speaking erstwhile of the poet’s familiarity with the angle, we 
used the term “angle” in its comprehensive and dictionary sense— 
“‘a fishing-rod with a line and a hook.” As an enlargement of our 
subject, and perfectly germane thereto, let us regard that which is so 
usually an attribute of the angle—the necessary, sometimes loathsome 
bait. Of this word, and of that which it implies, Shakespeare makes 
frequent and, of course, skilful use. ‘She touch’d no unknown 
baits, nor fear’'d no hooks ” (“ Lucrece,” 15). ‘‘ That her ear lose 
nothing of the false sweet bait that we lay for it” (Hero, of Beatrice, 
in “ Much Ado,” iii. 1). Past reason hated, as a swaliowed bait” 
(Sonnet 129). “The tender nibbler would not touch the bait” 
(“Passionate Pilgrim ”) ; cf. Ovid : 

The fish once prick’d avoids the bearded hook, 
And spoils the sport of all the neighb’ring brcok. .. . 
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All these speak for themselves and require no comment. 
Further, in ‘‘ Hamlet,” ii. 1, we find Polonius saying to Rinaldo, 
“See you now ; your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth ;” 
which would seem to imply that your carp was a gullible creature ; 
such, however, and alas! not being the case, at any rate in these 
days. Nor was this fish regarded as an easy prey by the skilled 
anglers of 250 yearsago. Writing about thirty years after the death of 
our immortal subject, Master Izaak Walton says: “The carp is the 
queen of rivers . . . a very subtle fish . . . if you will fish for a 
carp you must put on a very large measure of patience . . .” Else- 
where, with pain one notes unflattering reference to Cyprinus which 
Vanitre lauds thus : “ Of all the fish that swim the watery mead, not 
one in cunning can the carp exceed.” Buffon was so impressed with 
its extreme caution and wiliness that he designated it “the fresh- 
water fox” ; as for Walton, to that which we have already quoted, there 
is appended the remark, “ He is hard to be caught.” Now, what- 
ever may be thought of old Izaak as a naturalist, it must be ad- 
mitted that as regards deluding coarse fish he was decidedly “all 
there.” 

The passage to which we were proposing to direct the reader’s 
attention before the preceding divagation somewhat diverted the 
current, is from “ All’s Well,” v. 2, wherein the Clown speaks as fol- 
lows: “Here is a pur of fortune’s, sir, or of fortune’s cat, that has 
fallen into the unclean fishpond of her displeasure, and, as he says, 
is mud dyed withal : pray you, sir, use the carp as you may ; for he 
looks like a poor, decay’d, ingenious, foolish, rascally knave.” Not 
very flattering to Parolles, to whom they were addressed—full of 
those puns the bard delighted to put into the mouths of his inimit- 
able fools, for the pleasuring of the groundlings—these words, with 
the single exception of “ingenious,” are a distinct libel upon the 
whole race of Cyfrinida, with this assuagement, that they are only a 
portion of the fooling of a professional jester, whose aim was rather 
to astonish and amuse than to define and instruct. 

Shakespeare seems ever to use the word Jdaz¢ in its derivative or 
secondary sense, to wit, as food to entice or allure—as dait for fish, 
and never as bait for travellers, which is a feed by way of refreshment 
taken in passing (Saxon, da/an, to bait or feed). Thus, for instance, 
with true piscatorial significance does Imogen use it in her meta- 
phor when she says (‘“ Cymbeline,” iii. 4) : “ But worn, a bait for 
ladies,” viz., good seeming. Again, Gratiano (“Merchant of 
Venice, ” i. 1) thus reproves the grave and silent demeanour of his 
friend the merchant: “ But fish not with this melancholy bait for 
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this fool-gudgeon, this opinion.” The gudgeen has been long regarded 
as a fitting type of simplicity. In the argot of the Stock Exchange, 
I believe, the unwary prey of the “ bucket-shop ” keepers, and other 
“sharps,” or “‘sharks” (or “pike ”), the “flats” are termed “ gud- 
geons.” Commenting on Sir J. Hawkins’s notes to Walton’s brief 
hints upon fishing for gudgeon, “ Ephemera,” styling the same “ im- 
perfect and obscure,” contemptuously sums up the sport of gudgeon- 
angling as a sort of frs-aller piscatorial pastime. It is, nathless, 
pretty practice for the embryonic fly-fisher. A well known modern 
authority writes, “The fish is a bold biter, so bold, indeed, as to 
warrant Shakespeare’s epithet, ‘foo/-gudgeon,’ and, unless some 
electrical or thermal influence upset their appetites they are more 
easily and rapidly taken than any other fish.” Save only parr at 
certain seasons, when you want troutlets. The late David Foster, 
the eminent naturalist-angler of the Peak, well sums up the subject 
by asserting that ‘‘their chief use to the angler is for bait for the 
larger species of fish.” 

In this connection no follower of a certain branch of the angler’s 
art requires to be told of the uses and merits of a nice bright lively 
dace. Shakespeare was evidently aware of the attractiveness of these 
little beauties in a certain quarter, for Falstaff says (of Justice Shallow), 
“If the young dace be a bait for the old pike, I see no reason, in the 
law of nature, but I may snap at him (“2 Henry 1V.,” iii. 1). 

Other instances include the following, z/er alia : 

Cor. Believe ’t not lightly . . . your son will be caught by cautelous baits. 
Coriolanus, iv. 3. 

Cautelous, or insidious, baits have not yet gone out of fashion, 

either among anglers or Philistines. 


SALAR. Thou wiit not take his flesh : what’s that good for? 
Suny. To bait fish withal.—Merchant of Venice, iii. 1. 


Cnorus (of JuLigT). And she steal love’s sweet bait from fearful hooks. 
Romeo and Fuliet, i. 5. 


By reason, that is, cf the feud between the rival houses. 


ANGELO. O cunning enemy, that to catch a saint, 
With saints dost bait thy hook.—Afeasure for Measure, ii, 2: 


CLAUDIO (aside). Bait the hook well ; this fish [Benedick] will bite. 
Much Ada, ii. 3: 
TaMoRA, I will enchant the old Andronicus 

With words more sweet, and yet more dangerous 
Than baits to fish, or honey-stalks to sheep ; 
When as the one is wounded with the bait, 
The other rotted with delicious feed. 

Titus Andronicus, wW. 4. 
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TAM. continuing: After showing how she can smooth and utilise 
Andronicus as a bait, and so sway his son— 
Now will I to that old Andronicus, 
And temper him with all the art I have 
To pluck proud Lucius from the warlike Goths. —Jdid. 

Some dozen times does Shakespeare speak of certain of the rivers 
of his and our land. It is, however, noteworthy that not once does 
he refer to the lovely Warwickshire Avon by name. ‘That it must 
often have been in his thoughts one doubts not, nor that he has 
repeatedly limned it when drawing some of his lovely waterside 
sketches ; such as, for instance, when he says : 

Thy banks with peonies and lilied brims, 
Which spungy April at thy hest betrims. 

Moreover, one likes to think that the Swan of Avon was thinking 
of his own, doubtlessly much-loved, river when he penned the lines 
already quoted, beginning with : 

The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream. 
Here, moreover, is a picture (to frame in Memory’s inmost 
sanctuary) of a stream wherein dwell many dappled trout. 
The current that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou knowest, being stopp’d, impatiently doth rage ; 
But when his fair course is not hindered 
He makes sweet music with the enamell’d stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
And so by many winding nooks he strays, 
With willing sport, to the wild ocean. —Z7wo G.ntlemen, ii. 7. 

Then there is tangled foliage hard by, in which Queen Mab might 
glory ; the background is the beautiful blue heaven filled with its 
proper radiant landscape of cloud and sunshine. What is the 
glimmer of gemmy regalia to this everlasting splendour ? 

Surely the poet’s eye must often have noted such alluring sights 
as he sate or lounged beside the water between Stratford and 
Warwick. That he was not an angler is hard to believe ; seeing that 
he was a manly man, fond of the air and Nature’s moods ; one in 
whom the sound mind assuredly inhabited the sound body ; one in 
whom the placid pastime would be so singularly adapted—we 
presume to think. And then, see what a number of times he 
touches upon the great topic, and with what obvious knowledge ! 

He never mentions the silvery Stratford Avon by name; but 
four times he speaks of the Trent, which was a neighbour of his, 
probably known and held dear ; neighbours also, Wye and Severn. 
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Of that river—which derives its name either from the fact that thirty 
kinds of fishes are found in it (z#de Walton), or because that 
number of streams, great and small, flow into it, or for some other 
reason—of the Trent we find it written : 

. « « « from Trent and Severn hitherto. . . . 

1 Lenry IV., iii, 1. 

Northward lying off from Trent. . . .—/bid. 

Here the smug and silver Trent shall run. —/dd. 

Come, you shall have the Trent turned. —/did. 

Besides the reference to Severn previously quoted, in the same 
place Shakespeare felicitously dubs that noble river, “sandy- 
bottomed.” 

Thrice is the Wye mentioned—once in conjunction with “ sandy- 
bottom’d Severn,” and twice by the loyal, valiant, disputive, and 
patriotic Captain Fluellen. To King Henry V. he says: “All the 
water in Wye cannot wash your Majesty’s Welsh plood out of your 
pody, I can tell you that ;” whilst to his friend, Captain Gower, he 
explains that Macedon and Monmouth are much of a muchness, 
-both having rivers (“It is called Wye at Monmouth, and there are 
salmons in both”). 

Our chiefest river, that upon which Modern Babylon stands, is once 
introduced : “I believe, as cold a night as ’tis, he could wish himself 
in the Thames up to the neck,” says Bates, the honest soldier, of his 
disguised sovereign (“‘ Henry V.,” iv. 1). 

So much for rivers. Of those fascinating water-courses yclept 
brooks, we read many things. For example, very true to Nature is 
the remark—often misquoted—(‘‘ 2 Henry VI.,” iii. 1) : 

Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep. 


The melancholy Jaques, a man of taste and sentiment, was wont 
to hie him to a “brook that brawls along the wood,” there to dream 
and moralise, as many an angler right gladly would upon occasions 
forbidden by the stern decrees of this work-a-day century-end. 

There is another reference to that which is synonymous with 
streamlet. Master Brook (‘ Merry Wives,” ii. 2) sends up to Sir 
John Falstaff a morning’s draught of sack. Quoth the knight (with 
the bard’s fond trick of paronomasia), ‘Such Brooks are welcome to 
me that o’erflow such liquor.” 

Let us direct our attention to some of the occasions upon which 
Shakespeare speaks of certain fishes by name, as also those when 
fish are generally treated of, together with observations thereupon. 

At the inn at Rochester, the second carrier says to his fellow, “I 
think this be the most villainous house in all London road for fleas ; 
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I am stung like a tench” (“1 Henry IV.,” ii. 1). The philoso- 
phical reason adduced for this flea-plagued condition of affairs need 
not here be set down. The expression, however, is eminently 
appropriate ; doubtless the carter was “ stung” (or “intzd) like a 
tench, which fish derives its name from the Latin “inca ; so called, 
says Aulus Gellius, because it is #/ncfa (tinted). 

From the “ mucous-bluish olive carp,” as Dr. Fleming designates 
Cvprinus tinca, we pass to the ravenous, kingly pike. Master 
Slender tells us that Robert Shallow, Esquire, J.P., quarters a dozen 
white luces in his coat. Sir Hugh Evans plays upon /ouses, and then 
Squire Shallow emits the valuable piece of information that “ the luce 
is the fresh fish ” (“* Merry Wives,” i. 1). 

The erudite Dr. Brewer says: “Lice. Flower de Luce. A 
corruption of fleur de lis.” The fleurs-de-lys are, of course, the famed 
lilies of France—the chosen blossoms of Louis VII. More anciently, 
people wrote fleure delices. That a lucy or luce is the mature pike, 
every piscatorial schoolboy knows. Thus, Justice Shallow aforesaid 
amplifies the phrase already quoted, saying, “ The luce is the fresh 
fish, the salt fish is an old coat”—i.e. Lucy is a new name, the old 
one was Charlcote. Shakespeare, of course (word-juggling, as 
usual), is gibing at Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlcote, a grudge against 
whom, in the matter of that deer business, he has magnanimously 
repaid by immortalising that country squire under the guise of Justice 
Shallow. 

Caliban makes a remark (‘‘ Tempest,” ii. 2) which sheds a side. 
light upon a custom of the Elizabethan and Jacobean era. Throwing 
off all allegiance to his master, the monster sings, “No more 
dams I'll make for fish...” Compare the prologue to the 
“Canterbury Tales” : 

Ful many a fat partrich hadde he in mewe, 
And many a brem and many a luce in stewe. 

This unsportsmanlike person, according to our notions, was the 
Frankeleyn, of whom Chaucer tells us expressively, “‘ Hit snewede in 
his hous of mete and drinke.” 

We find that Shakespeare thrice uses the word “oyster.” In 
reply to Falstaff’s stern “I will not lend thee a penny,” Pistol cries, 
“Why then all the world’s mine oyster, which I with sword will 
open.” Of Bolingbroke, King Richard II. says, “ Off goes his bonnet 
to an oyster wench.” Then there is that piece of wisdom of the most 


philosophic and lovable fool in “ Lear” (i. 5) : 
Foot. Canst tell me how an oyster makes his shell ? 
Lear. No. 
Foou. Nor I either. 
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The toothsome eel receives a fair amount of notice ; both the 
conger and the more delicate anguilla. ‘“ You muddy conger,” 
Mistress Tearsheet disparagingly dubs Sir John Falstaff; yet with 
some fittingness, having regard to the context. “ He eats conger 
and fennel,” occurs in the same play (“ Henry IV.”). In “ Pericles ” 
(iv. 3), Boult observes, “I warrant you, mistress, thunder shall not 
so awake the bed of eels . . . "—a pregnant remark. The Fool in 
“Lear” (ii. 4) advises: ‘ Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney did to the 
eels, when she put them in the paste alive.” Moth, in “ Love’s Labour 
Lost,” instances the quickness of the eel ; whilst Petruchio, in the 
“Taming of the Shrew,” asks his froward wife : “Is the adder better 
than the eel because his painted skin contents the eye ?” 

Coming to casual references to various kinds of salt-water and 
fresh-water fishes, it is to be noted that the Bard thrice alludes 
to the leviathan, and ten times directly to the whale ; twice to the 
shrimp, and some eight times to the herring—(“ Here comes Romeo 
without his roe, like a dried herring ”—and, therefore, lacking the 
better part); twice to minnows ; once to mackerel ; once to the sole 
—with a pun ; and to fish generically, many times. Once we hear 
of mussels—differently spelt—to wit, when Prospero says, “Thy 
food shall be the fresh brook muscles.” In the same play Caliban 
exclaims : “I'll fish for thee .. . I'll get thee young scamels (limpets) 
from the rock.” 

We have already noticed how Sir John Falstaff was compared by 
a damsel to a conger, by reason of the muddiness of his conversa- 
tion. The fat knight hkened himself to a choicer fish: “I ama 
soused gurnet,” says he. This gurnet, or gurnard (¢rig/a), supposed 
to be so called on account of the sound it makes when taken out of 
the water (L. grunnio), is highly esteemed for the table, whether of 
the red, the grey, or the sapphire variety; as Sir John doubtlessly 
well knew—particularly if wine (sack, in his case) be added. 

Several times do we read of stock-fish, which were wont to prove 
useful in Lent and on Fridays : hake dried and salted, similarly con- 
venient, seem to have been held in lesser esteem ; for Trinculo says, 
“What have we here? .. . a fish: he smells like a fish ; a kind of 
not of the newest Poor John. A strange fish!” And Gregory thus 
addresses the valiant Sampson: “ ’Tis well thou art not fish ; if thou 
hadst, thou hadst been Poor John.” Other fish, or parts thereof, 
thus come in for attention : “ If like a crab you could go backwards” 
(“ Hamlet,” ii. 2) ; “To change the cod’s head for the salmon’s tail ” 
(‘ Othello,” ii. 1) ; “‘’Twas caviare to the general ” (“ Hamlet,” ii. 2) ; 
“Dolphins or dog-fish ” (“1 Henry VI.,” i. 4). 
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Times well nigh innumerable our poet speaks of the fly; but not 
once, alas ! of “ flies ” in the angler’s sense thereof. How interesting 
would have been the information conveyed as to the knowledge of 
the fly-fisher’s art in the days of Elizabeth and James, that “ learned 
fool,” had but Shakespeare been moved to glance thereat! How- 
ever, it is hardly to be expected. Cotton was not born until fourteen 
years after the death of the Bard ; as for Walton, though that prince 
of piscators was twenty-three years of age at the time when the body 
of the greatest of England’s literary sons was laid to rest ; though he 
was at that time probably an ardent and skilful angler ; yet we know 
what we know about the master’s proficiency in the higher branch of 
“the contemplative man’s recreation:” and therefore perhaps it is. 
not so wonderful that the great national storehouse of knowledge 
contains nothing about fly-fishing. However, divine Will is not far 
out when he asserts ex Imogen (“Cymbeline,” iv. 2) : “The imperious 
seas breed monsters ; for the dish, poor tributary rivers as sweet 
fish.” In such matters as did come within the scope of his prescient 
observation he was singularly inspired. 

Finally, reluctantly closing a fascinating topic, let us cull the fol- 
lowing gem from “ Venus and Adonis : ” “ No fisher but the ungrown 
fry forbears.” On the part of the venatic youth who gives utterance 
to it, a very laudable and sportsmanlike remark, which deserves not 
only to be carved alongside the famous Piscatorisus Sacrum by 
the bank of sweet and fluent Dove, but also to be vividly depicted 
or otherwise called to attention wherever and whenever the angler 
and the water are brought into juxtaposition. 


CLIFFORD CORDLEY. 
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HEBRIDEANS AS PATRIOTS AND 
NAVAL RESERVISTS. 


The requirements of the country demanded that the enemy’s fleets should be 
annihilated, and it is only numbers which can annihilate.-—Aée/son. 


We have no defence, or hope of defence, except in our fleet.— Wellington. 
It was bad policy to encourage the military mania instead of sticking to your 


marine, which is the real force of your country, and one which, if you preserve 
it, will always render you powerful.—-Aafolcon the Great on England. 


We have been playing with the Reserve question ever since the abolition of 
impressment made our navy so fearfully weak in Zersonnel as compared with the 
French, We have literally and truly no reserve of ships and men.—Admira? 
Sir Thomas Symonds. 


THE recent controversy that has been carried on in the Zimes 
between Mr. Bowlby, the proprietor of Knoydart, and certain 
members of the Highland Land Law Reform Association has 
induced me to rake up arguments in favour of the crofter system. 
Highlanders are better known as soldiers than as sailors, although 
there is not a family in the West Highlands which has not had one or 
two of its sons members of the mercantile marine or in the Royal 
Navy, and I can remember the time when it was common enough to 
meet Highland sailors who had been to all parts of the globe ; and 
most interesting characters they were. Among the earliest recollec- 
tions of my boyhood are two oil-paintings representing a large East 
Indiaman, the M/acgueen, which was called after and commanded 
by a Hebridean, a grandson of the Rev. Dr. Macqueen, the friend of 
Dr. Johnson. The A/acgueen in a cyclone, and the Macgueen enter- 
ing Madras roads with all sails set in fine weather, excited my 
youthful imagination to such a degree that it inspired me with a 
longing for adventure at a very early age, and I remember being 
ignominiously captured by an alarmed and agitated nurse, who dis- 
covered me in a boat endeavouring to set sail for China with the 
avowed intention of making my fortune like the great merchant-prince 
Matheson, who then lived at Inverinate, on the opposite shore of Loch 
Duich. The oil-paintings were executed by a petty officer of the 
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ship, a Highlander, and they are to this day as good as ever to prove 
the wonderful aptitude of the old-time sailor as a Jack-of-all- 
trades. 


When I first went to India, in 1859, I sailed from Glasgow in 
one of the clipper ships belonging to the “ City ” line, and made the 
voyage round the Cape. Quite one-half of the men in the ship were 
West Highlanders, the merchant seamen in those days being splendid 
specimens of their race in every respect. There were only two 
passengers besides myself, but the voyage was never dull, owing to 
the fact that I mixed freely with the apprentices and able seamen, 
who were most entertaining companions. The ship’s carpenter had 
a lovely tenor voice, which still lives in my memory ; he never con- 
descended to prostitute it by singing inferior and questionable songs, 
and every one of his ballads might have been sung before the most 
strait-laced matron without offending her ears—in fact, I do not 
remember hearing a suggestive or vulgar ditty at any of the sing- 
songs during the whole four months of that long and happy voyage, 
although there was not a woman on board to keep us in order. I 
may mention that during my boyhood I mixed freely with soldiers, 
sailors, and fishermen, and I assert with pride and pleasure that I 
benefited considerably from intercourse with these men. ‘This is 
not the generally accepted opinion of those good people who look 
upon soldiers and sailors as the scum of the country ; but both my 
brother and I, who were in a great measure barrack children, landed 
in India as innocent in thought and deed as any youth who had 
been tied to his mother’s apron-strings. The consequence is that I 
have a very tender place in my heart for those who have braved 
‘the battle and the breeze,” and to see an old soldier begging his 
bread in the streets is to me the saddest sight imaginable. The 
other day I walked down Piccadilly, and by the Burlington Arcade I 
saw a veteran selling bootiaces with four medals on his breast—on 
one of his medals were four clasps ; walking on a little farther, in 
Oxford Street I came across an old kussar playing the penny whistle 
for coppers. ‘These men were true-born Britons ; and it is not sur- 
prising to me that, with such living examples to damp the ardour of 
young men, we fail to secure recruits of the proper stamp for the 
army. I have a strong suspicion that the patriotism of the well-to- 
do Englishman is hidden away in his boots or at the bottom of his 
money-bag. Rudyard Kipling has striven hard to touch the heart 
of the nation with his barrack-room ballads and stories ; but in my 
opinion he has failed owing to the fact that he is not sufficiently 
in earnest, having sacrificed everything to making a caricature of 
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the soldier. With all his cleverness and versatility he does not 
know the British soldier, although, according to the late Mr. Francis 
Adams in the Fortnightly Review, he stands high on a pedestal as 
“the sweet psalmist of Jingoism and Adultery.” 


The men of the West Highlands and the Hebrides have always 
been excellent sailors, and last year at Havre I had the pleasure of 
meeting a young man of the crofter class from Stornoway, who was 
then in command of one of the largest English steamers in the 
harbour. In the United Service Magazine for March 1893 a most 
interesting account is given of the Naval Reserve in the Hebrides, 
by Commander the Hon. Henry N. Shore, R.N., in which it is stated 
that “when the Duke of Edinburgh visited Stornoway in the 
capacity of Admiral Superintendent of Naval Reserves, His Royal 
Highness was surprised and gratified to find a magnificent body of 
1,100 men, out of an enrolled force of nearly 1,700, drawn up to 
receive him. It was a body of men, moreover, which, in regard to 
physique, compared favourably with any force enrolled in the regular 
service of the Crown, the average height of the men being 5 feet 
8 inches ; while in steadiness under arms and proficiency at drill 
these Hebrideans would have more than held their own with any 
ship’s company in the fleet.” 

Naval efficiency is one of the questions of the day, as on it 
depends the stability of the British Empire, and this is my excuse 
for urging the claims of crofter fishermen for consideration in 
increasing the Naval Reserve. The United Service Magazine 
never published a more valuable and interesting article than the one 
by Commander Shore, and it would be a good idea to kave it re- 
printed in pamphlet form and widely circulated. Highlanders have 
always proved themselves to be extremely intelligent and painstaking 
in learning their drill, and the advantage of this can only be fully 
appreciated when it is stated that under ordinary circumstances it 
takes a man six or seven years to become a perfect fighting sailor in 
the navy. This, however, is what Commander Shore says of the 
Hebrideans : “ The extraordinary aptitude displayed by the Lewis 
men in learning their drills, and the high standard of efficiency 
attained—bearing in mind the shortness of the training, twenty-eight 
days a year—has excited the astonishment of every competent 
observer. A naval officer of high rank, totally unconnected with the 
Reserves, who visited Stornoway subsequently to the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s inspection, told the battery officer that when he commanded 
a Naval Reserve drill-ship some years before, he used to pride him- 
self on the men’s gun-drill; but that after what he had seen at 
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Stornoway he could boast no longer—that, in fact, he must admit 
he had never seen men drill with such precision, steadiness, or 
quietness; while as regards laying and pointing the guns, in his 
opinion no seamen-gunners could have done it better.” 

The above-mentioned opinions of competent authorities speak 
volumes in favour of the extension of the Naval Reserve system in 
the West Highlands, as it is very necessary to secure the services of 
men who possess a high order of intelligence, so that they may 
quickly master the working of all new appliances. For instance, a 
telegram from Melbourne states that a Mr. Seymour Allan, a resi- 
dent of Sydney, has invented a submarine torpedo-boat which will 
revolutionise naval warfare. The intricate mechanism of these new 
inventions will surely necessitate the employment of a superior class 
of men to work them. Moreover, our blue-jackets must be enthu- 
siasts; and this is what Commander Shore says of the enthusiasm 
prevailing among the men of the Lewis : “It was a common occur- 
rence when a party of Reserve men got together in the villages, out 
' of the drill season, for one of them to stand out and put the others 
through their drills, and if he made a mistake to fall back into the 
ranks while another took his place. Again, the men would often 
assemble in the village schoolroom with their drill-books and sticks, 
and practise the exercise for a couple of hours at a stretch. When 
away at the fishing, lying by their nets at night, the men were in the 
habit of discussing their drills, reserving any disputed point for 
the chief officer’s decision on their return to port. Questions of this 
sort were constantly being referred to the officer, showing that the 
men are not so thoughtless as some people consider. 

“Not the least curious part of the matter is that when the young 
men join the force they almost always displayed some rudimentary 
knowledge of the gun-drill, which was explained by the discovery of 
the fact that the older hands were in the habit of coaching up the 
youngsters when away on the fishing-grounds.” 


France has a Naval Reserve of 113,000 men, whilst the Naval 
Reserve of England only numbers 23,000 ; many of this number of 
English Reservists may, or may not, volunteer to serve when war 
occurs, as it must be remembered that most of them are scattered 
all over the world in various merchant vessels. Moreover, there is 
no nucleus to draw upon, as hundreds of our merchant steamers are 
now manned by Lascars instead of by English seamen. Indeed, the 
English seaman of the present day is a very Cegenerate being com- 
pared with what he was in the good old time when freights from 
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Calcutta to London commanded as much as #5 to £6 per ton. 
It therefore stands to reason that an adequate Naval Reserve should 
be created from our crofter-fishermen and others who have developed 
so much genuine enthusiasm for the work. 

The exigencies of the public service compel me to suggest that 
the Hebrides and the West Highlands should be turned into a 
suitable home for crofter-fishermen by making over to them the land 
that is now occupied by deer-forests and large sheep-farms. The 
Duke of Sutherland is setting a most excellent example in this 
respect to proprietors of large estates by his schemes for enabling his 
small tenants to become owners of their holdings. Co-operative 
dairying and stock-breeding are certain to revolutionise farming in 
even the most remote corners of the United Kingdom, and now is 
the time for crofters to prove that they can rise to the occasion. 
Surely what the French can do they can imitate. They should 
abandon all attempts at raising potatoes and corn, and confine their 
farming operations exclusively to dairying, sheep, and cattle-breeding. 
There are many quick-growing species of barley which would be 
profitable to grow in the Highlands as fodder crops. If sown on an 
extensive scale ensilage of excellent quality could be made from 
green barley. Oats, too, which so often break the hearts of 
crofters by refusing to ripen in unpropitious seasons, could be turned 
into ensilage for use in the winter months when fodder is scarce. 
Cheap concentrated feeding-stuffs from India and the West Coast of 
Africa might also be used to advantage in the Highlands. All this 
would enable the northern counties to maintain a very much larger 
population than they do at present. 

Even in the days when Dr. Johnson paid his memorable visit to the 
Hebrides, Europe was supplied with fish from the West Highlands; 
and I am convinced that if an improved dietary were introduced 
among the labouring classes in the rural districts of England it would 
do much to remove the taint cf drunkenness from the people. 
Richard Jefferies, in his delightful books, “‘ The Toilers of the Field ” 
and “The Open Air,” has thrown a flood of light on the way in 
which the agricultural labourer and his fainily live, and under the 
circumstances there seems to be every excuse for Hodge resorting to 
the public-house to allay the cravings of a diseased appetite. At 
best his meals consist of bacon and weak tea, with sodden cabbazges 
and other greens. This is just the food calculated to deveiop an 
abnormal thirst in the farm-labourer, and we accordingly find him 
wasting his substance at the beer-shop. Fish and salad oil ate 
unknown luxuries to Hodge, although I am certain that if they 
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formed part of his daily food they would help to regulate his diges- 
tion and lessen the unhealthy appetite for beer. The most 
abstemious people on the face of this earth are those who are large 
consumers of oil with their food, and yet I question very much 
if one man in a thousand among our English farm-labourers knows 
the taste of it. Now, the labourer takes great interest in his garden 
and allotment, as he depends largely upon vegetables, and the 
judicious use of oil would be of great benefit in an improved dietary, 
as it would prevent the fermentation caused in the stomach by the 
presence of vegetables, and would correct flatulence. Invalids 
who are unable to take cod-liver oil find that salad oil is just as 
nourishing, and they get very fond of it when taken in salads and 
with fish. An improved dietary for the-working classes should 
therefore engage the attention of a paternal government and philan- 
thropists if they want to improve the condition of the people. It is 
no use preaching the ethics of Christianity to people who feed like 
pigs. If Richard Jefferies’ description of the daily life of the English 
farm-labourer is correct, the first thing necessary is to improve the 
temple of his body with nutritious and easily-digested food. The 
French are far and away ahead of the English in this respect, and 
the consequence is that we find their peasantry frugal, sober, and 
industrious—a model race, in fact—and this in itself shows that an 
improved dietary has supreme influence in developing the moral and 
material welfare of a nation. The French scour the markets of the 
world for oil-seeds from which oil is expressed for alimentary 
purposes. A Marseilles merchant was the first who experimented 
with the earth-nut oil as a substitute for olive oil, and now there is a 
very extensive trade in earth-nuts from India and the West Coast of 
Africa to France. The price of earth-nuts (Arachis hypogea) rose 
from 15 rupees to 30 rupees per candy (= five cwt.) owing to the 
French demand, and every available bag of this valuable oil-seed is 
now bought and shipped from the Madras and Bombay presidencies 
to France. I again say that what the French can do we could 
imitate, as we may rest assured that a people who have reduced 
the science of cookery to a fine art would not use earth-nut oil 
so extensively for alimentary purposes if they were not thoroughly 
convinced of its excellence ; and I have entered into details to prove 
how we have neglected our opportunities. 

A captious critic may ask, What has this to do with the 
Naval Reserve? I will enlighten him. Fishing is at best a pre- 
carious occupation, and if an attempt were made to increase the 
number of fishermen in the United Kingdom without developing 
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new markets for their produce it would end in disastrous failure. 
Moreover, it is very necessary for the crofters to combine farming with 
fishing, so as to make both ends meet ; and if oil-mills were erected 
in the Highlands, the oil-cake made from earth-nuts would be an ex- 
cellent fattening agent for their sheep and cattle in winter. With proper 
management on their part the farmers of Great Britain and Ireland 
ought to be able to keep the markets of the United Kingdom well 
supplied with beef, mutton, and all the products of the dairy, in spite 
of foreign competition. When every labourer and small tradesman shall 
have his allotment and garden, an increased demand will be created 
for these very necessary and nourishing articles of food—butter and 
salad oil. I am aware of the fact that a very foolish prejudice exists 
in England against the use of salad oil, but this will soon wear off 
when it begins to enter into general consumption. 

The revival of agriculture and the development of the fishing 
industry are questions of the first importance, which affect the safety 
and welfare of the country, as our race quickly degenerates when the 
people are forced to live in large towns, engaged in unhealthy occu- 
pations. The present condition of London is sufficient in itself to 
prove to patriotic men how much better it is to give the people 
a permanent interest in the land and in open-air pursuits, instead of 
encouraging them in the vain endeavour to “ better” their condition 
in the large towns of the kingdom. They are much healthier, 
happier, more moral and patriotic in the country than in towns, 

It is humiliating to our national pride to think of the way Lon- 
doners have lately exposed to the world the puerility of their lives 
by going into hysterics over the action of the London County Council 
in closing the promenade of the Empire Music-hall. Pure and healthy 
surroundings are worth all the glitter and tinsel of these heated 
palaces of public entertainment, as they have a bracing effect on the 
moral system, which a vitiated atmosphere helps to undermine; and 
anyone who knows the Highlands of Scotland will readily understand 
and appreciate the great love that the people have for their country. 
The glorious, ever-changing lights on our West Highland hills are not 
to be matched for sublimeness of effect in any other quarter of the 
globe, and Ruskin, who asserts that the most beautiful thing on 
earth is sunshine on a bank of living grass, must have forgotten the 
effect of sunshine on our West Highland hills. Can anyone who has 
seen it and drank it into his soul fail to appreciate the passionate 
love that the crofters have for their country ? 


The captious critic may again ask, What has all this to d> 
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with the stability of the British Empire? My answer is, that it 
has everything to do with the question, as the sentimental, simple, 
country folk are a thousand times more patriotic than flabby, 
money-grabbing, vicious, city men. If it is necessary to preserve 
the stability of the British Empire it is also necessary to preserve 
the stability of the agricultural and fishermen classes, who are the 
backbone of the nation. 

I remember once getting very angry with the tenant of a shooting 
lodge in the West Highlands. We had strolled down to the pier 
before breakfast to see the fishing-boats come in. The herrings had 
evidently left the loch, as the catch on this particular occasion was 
very small, and gave my friend the opportunity to air his sentiments 
on what he called the lazy, thriftless character of the West High- 
lander. ‘“ Look at them,” he said, ‘‘ wasting their lives in a country 
like this! Why, they do not even develop into energetic fisher- 
men.” Now, this is the mistaken idea that people have who are 
only capable of judging in a narrow, shallow, superficial sort of way. 
At the same time I fully acknowledge that my countrymen require 
rousing, in much the same way that thoroughbred Arab horses do. 
An Arab horse is a dangerous and careless walker, but over rough 
and broken country, when going at full speed, there is no safer 
mount in the world, as is well known to every experienced hog- 
hunter in India. And I commend Commander Shore’s article in 
the United Service Magazine to those who care to see how the training 
for the Naval Reserve has improved the young men of the Lewis. 
It is the fashion in many influential quarters to decry and belittle 
the efficiency of the Naval Reserve, therefore it is just as well that 
the public should know something about the splendid material of 
which the force is composed in the Hebrides. 

There would be no difficulty in increasing this magnificent Reserve 
if the land colonisation scheme is properly developed in conjunc- 
tion with the fishing industry. The two industries combined would 
be sufficient to keep the people in comfort. An arrangement might 
easily be come to with steamship and railway companies to carry 
fish at reduced and special rates on being subsidised by Govern- 
ment ; and in return for these privileges all our able-bodied fisher- 
men should join the Naval Reserve. With a large force of disciplined 
men to fall back upon England may feel secure from outside aggres- 
sion, more particularly if these men are at hand and not scattered all 
over the world in merchant vessels ; and most English people will 
agree that this sense of security is worth paying for. 

There is an excellent sugeestion made by Mr. Frederick Green- 
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wood in the Pall Mall Gazette, to the effect that each of the great 
manufacturing counties of Great Britain should build a warship at 
its own cost, and every less prosperous county a swift cruiser or 
gunboat. The country is surely rich enough to carry out this 
scheme in its entirety. It is no new idea, as even so far back as the 
days of Drake and Frobisher the privateers of England swept the 
seas. All that is now wanted to further the movement is practical 
patriotism on the part of the moneyed classes. The poor are already 
the first in the field as practical patriots, by contributing their share 
for the defence of the Empire in brave hearts and stout limbs, as we 
find a remote island like the Lewis furnishing 1,700 able-bodied 
men to the Naval Reserve, competent observers asserting that 
these crofter-fishermen are capable of holding their own against 
our regular blue jackets. And what is just as important from 
another point of view is the fact that the local magistrate and 
ministers all agree in affirming that the training has a beneficial effect 
on the character and intelligence of the men, as it helps materially 
to make them better and more active fishermen. 

To prove how suitable Highlanders are for the responsible work 
on board a modern warship, allow me to compare them with 
Englishmen of the same class. In doing so I do not wish to be 
offensive in my remarks about Hodge, who, I acknowledge, has his 
own solid, stolid virtues, although his natural intelligence has been 
blunted by a diseased stomach and an overweening love for beer, 
the result being that Jefferies declares that the most prominent 
characteristic of the English farm:labourer is extreme stolidity, with 
apparently no ambition to better himself. The marked contrast 
to this stolid indifference which is displayed by the patriotic and 
intelligent crofter-fishermen is sufficient to justify the most sanguine 
expectations being entertained for their future, if they are only given 
a chance of bettering their condition. I believe that the territorial 
system of recruiting for the army has brought out in the various regi- 
ments the characteristics of the men of each district ; for instance, I 
was informed some years ago that there was a most decided contrast 
between the men of the Seaforth Highlanders and the Wiltshire 
Regiment. When they were stationed together in India, the men of 
the Wiltshire Regiment preserved their stolid indifference to every- 
thing, caring little for healthy amusements. On the other hand, the 
Seaforth Highlanders were very lively and great dancers, indulging 
not only in reels and strathspeys, but in every known English 
country-dance. Dancing has always been a favourite pastime with 
Highlanders, and the old Highland soldiers used to astonish 
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their English comrades by indulging in a good reel, to the music of 
the pipes, at the end of a long day’s march, when the rest of the 
troops were tired and footsore. I can imagine the Sassenach 
putting his fingers to his ears when I mention the fact that the love 
of music is another strong characteristic of the Highland race ; and 
even Englishmen must acknowledge that there is nothing so inspiriting 
as the bagpipes at the head of a regiment ; the men marching to its 
strains with that free and elastic swing in their step which is peculiar 
to Highlanders. Boswell remarked on the graceful walk of the High- 
landers in his well-known book on the Hebrides, and he describes 
a ball that was given at Raasay in honour of Dr. Johnson, at which 
old Malcolm Macleod (a man of 62 years) “bounded like a 
roe”; Dr. Johnson being delighted with the whole scene. In the 
morning of that day Malcolm Macleod had walked with “ graceful 
agility ” allthe way from Corriechattan to the boat, while Boswell and 
Dr. Johnson rode the distance. On the journey to Raasay Gaelic 
songs were sung, Malcolm singing “Tha tighinn Fodham eirigh,” 
the Rev. Mr. Macqueen and the whole crew joining in the chorus. The 
boatmen also sang with great spirit, and when they landed, the singing 
of the rowers was taken up by the reapers on shore, who “ were work- 
ing with a bounding activity.” Now contrast this description of the 
Hebrideans, given by Boswell more than a hundred years ago, with 
Jefferies’ recent description of the English farm labourerin his “Toilers 
of the Field,” and you will be able to judge of the difference beween 
the two races. Another fact to be remembered is that you can 
always appeal with success to the Highlander’s love of country 
and pride of race. They are very proud of their pedigrees, and there 
is scarcely a man in the West Highlands who cannot claim relation- 
ship with some of our most distinguished men of arms and letters. 
The great ambition of even the poorest Highlander is to have 
his children properly educated, and, if possible, to see one of them a 
minister of the Free Kirk, this laudable desire having done more 
than anything else to develop the sterling qualities of the crofter class. 

Many readers of this article who have been to Strome Ferry, the 
terminus of the Skye and Dingwall Railway, will probably remember 
the little fisherman’s hut on the beach below the hotel, which was 
inhabited by John Murchison, or John “ Sally ” as he was commonly 
called, taking his mother’s Christian name as a surname, a custom 
which is common in the Highlands. Perhaps my readers will re- 
member John “Sally” himself, a funny littie man, who made 2 
living by taking English tourists from the hotel to fish in the loch. 
Sly neighbours insinuated that unless the “tips” were good John 
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“ Sally” never introduced the Sassenach to his best fishing-grounds. 
However that may be, this poor hanger-on at a Highland railway 
inn was a near relation of the late Sir Roderick Murchison, and he 
prided himself on the fact. 

Richard Jefferies accuses the English farm-labourers of being 
callous and ungrateful. Here, again, Highlanders have a great advan- 
tage over Englishmen, as they are particularly affectionate and great 
hero-worshippers. Living at Ealing, with an aunt of the writer, 
is a Highland maid, who is a most devoted admirer of Mr. Glad- 
stone ; her feelings being roused to such a degree by any adverse 
criticism of the great statesman that her mistress and family dare 
not open their lips in her presence to make even a harmless 
joke at the expense of the late Premier. Mr. Gladstone, if he only 
knew her, would be proud of his humble champion, as she is a 
sweet, thoroughbred-looking girl, although only a parlour-maid—in 
fact, she is a distant relative of his own. These two instances will 
show how many of the crofter class are closely related to even some 
of the most illustrious men of the present century. Macaulay is 
another distinguished man who had a large amount of Hebridean 
blood in his veins. 

Highlanders display their intelligence by a knowledge of many 
different trades. When I first went out to India a sea-chest was made 
and presented to me by the loving hands of Lachlan McInnes, 
the miller of Strath, who was a wonderfully clever Jack-of-all-trades. 
In fact, these men are obliged to know a little of evervthing, and 
this in itself gives them an advantage over townsmen and English 
agricultural labourers. In former years the Highlanders manufac- 
tured nearly all their own clothing, and they were extremely skilful 
in blending colours, which were all made from native dyes. 

One of the soundest arguments in favour of developing the 
Naval Reserve in the Highlands of Scotland is the fact that in case of 
war the men could join their ships without causing any dislocation 
of trade. As dairy-farmers and fishermen their absence in time of 
war would not be felt by the community. 

This is a great consideration in a manufacturing and commercial 
country like Great Britain, where the citizens are helpless as children, 
and are consequently obliged to have their fighting done by proxy. 
In considering this view of the question let anyone picture to him- 
self the loss and hardship that would be incurred by the whole nation 
if the miners, for instance, betook themselves to the wars. 


There is a very interesting old book, “ An Economical History of 
E2 
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the Hebrides and Highlands of Scotland,” by Dr. Walker, which 
describes the important part played by the Hebrideans in the wars 
of the last century. Waiker was not a Highlander, nor does he seem 
to have held a brief to sing their praises ; therefore his testimony in 
their favour is all the more valuable. 

Deer-forests in those days were unknown evils, but Walker 
laments the extension of large sheep-farms owing to the desolating 
effect that they had on the country. The Lewis, however, kept its 
crofters to a greater extent than the parishes on the mainland, con- 
sequently we find that it was a favourite recruiting-ground, Walker 
mentioning the fact that in one year (1761) 170 men were drawn 
from the Lewis to the army, and even more than that number to 
the navy. The small seaport .of Campbelton, in Argyleshire, sup- 
plied 500 sailors to the navy during the Fifties and Sixties of the 
eighteenth century, and upwards of 3,000 men went from Port 
Glasgow and Greenock to our warships during that period, 600 of 
this number being Islanders. In all, 3,187 able-bodied men went on 
foreign service from the Hebrides as soldiers and sailors during 
the wars of 1756-63. A country which could afford such a large 
number of men from a small and scattered population is of great 
importance to England, and it will be gathered from this article that 
the Hebrides are thoroughly well svited for rearing a hardy and in- 
telligent race of men, who will be second to none in devotion to 


their duty and in robust patriotism. 
DONALD N. REID. 
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TENNYSON AT ALDWORTH. 


A REMINISCENCE, 


i. the belief that there is a biographical value attaching to a 

record of the simplest incident in the life of a remarkable per- 
sonage, I have ventured to recall the details of an interesting visit 
which it was my privilege to enjoy, eleven years ago, to ‘Tennyson’s 
home at Haslemere, in Surrey. 

A well-known illustrated paper had been publishing a series of 
portraits of distinguished men “At Home,” each in his favourite 
room or study, and surrounded by his /aves and fenates. ‘The 
time had arrived when it was decided by the editor to give such a 
presentment of the Poet Laureate, and as a member of the artistic 
staff, I was commissioned to proceed to Aldworth without delay, for 
the purpose of sketching the study, as well as other interesting features 
of the house and grounds. It is a familiar fact that Tennyson (especi- 
ally in later life) was essentially unobtrusive ; as one who knew him 
said, “ his retired life, his proud shyness, the repugnance he always 
felt to publicity, kept him out of the way even of his own country- 
men.” 

Like a true poet, he hated notoriety, and vigorously resented any 
subterfuge on the part of strangers who endeavoured to force their 
presence upon him. Remembering this natural trait of the Laureate’s 
temperament, it was considerately arranged (after permission had been 
courteously granted) that my visit should be timed so as to cause 
the least possible inconvenience, and when an artist’s presence 
in the poet’s sanctum would not be considered an intrusion. 
Fortunately, an opportunity quickly presented itself, for just at the 
period referred to it was announced in the daily press that Tennyson 
had accepted Mr. Gladstone’s invitation to accompany him on a 
yachting expedition for the benefit of his somewhat declining health. 
As soon as the date was fixed for this memorable voyage my plans 
were speedily Jaid, and an intimation forwarded to Aldworth that I 
should arrive there on the following day. 

It was a bright morning in the early autumn of the year 1883 that I 
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departed, armed with sketch-book and pencil, from Waterloo Station, 
en route for the quaint little town of Haslemere, where I arrived 
after a quick run through some of our prettiest English scenery. 
Haslemere railway-station is the nearest to Tennyson’s charming 
summer retreat, and on alighting from the train my first proceeding 
was to explore the old-fashioned, sleepy town (so strangely peaceful 
it seemed after the roar and rattle of London streets) in search of 
suitable lodgings, the probability being that it would be necessary I 
should abide in the neighbourhood for a couple of days at least. An 
attractive-looking hostelry called the “White Horse” appeared likely 
to afford comfortable accommodation, and, having made satisfactory 
terms with the landlord, I inquired the way to Aldworth. 

I may here mention incidentally that half-a-century ago, in the 
days of corrupt boroughs, Haslemere (then only a village) returned 
two members to Parliament ; also, that one of its representatives in 
the House of Commons was General Oglethorpe, who (it will be 
remembered) was an old friend of Dr. Johnson, and who induced 
the brothers John and Charles Wesley to make their memorable 
visit to Georgia, for the purpose of carrying on their evangelical work 
amongst the Indians. ‘The house in which the General resided still 
stands, I believe, in the picturesque High Street. 

It is a pleasant walk of about three miles to Aldworth, and the 
road for some distance is bordered by lofty trees, these affording 
a welcome shade on a summer’s day when the sun’s rays pour 
relentlessly upon the hot and dusty wayfarer. The poet's house, 
embedded in foliage, stands under the spur of the lofty Downs, 
which are nearly a thousand feet above the sea, so that there is a 
gentle climb all the way from Haslemere. From the road I emerged 
on a beautiful common covered with gorse, bracken, and brambles 
—a welcome change from the more prosaic highway—and I still 
remember how grateful to my somewhat parched tongue were the early 
ripening blackberries which I gathered while strolling leisurely along. 
It was a glorious day; the sun shone brightly, lighting up the 
common and bringing into prominence the golden bloom that 
Linnzus loved so well ; while the singing of birds and humming of 
bees enhanced one’s enjoyment of the scene, and made one loth to 
leave it. Aldworth, however, was my destination. I looked around 
for a sign of its presence, but not a vestige of a human _ habitation 
was visible. Assuming that the precise situation of the home of so 
famous a man would be known to everyone in the locality, and mis- 
trusting for the nonce the truth of the old adage having reference 
to a prophet in his own country, I approached a labourer whom 
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I espied in the distance, and desired him to favour me with the 
requisite information, which, much to my delight, was immediately 
forthcoming. Without explicit direction, I defy an ordinary stranger 
in the neighbourhood to discover the private road which leads to the 
gate opening into the avenue that winds up to Tennyson’s secluded 
mansion. 

Aldworth was specially built by the poet as a quiet residence for 
his invalid wife ; therefore it is not surprising that he should have 
selected a spot so far removed from the beaten track, which, it is 
said, he was among the first to discover. On approaching the house 
I observed it to be quite unpretentious in its Gothic architecture, 
but that the surrounding lawn, with its beds of brightly-coloured 
flowers against a rich background of trees, gave a sumptuous 
appearance to the plain but substantial edifice. I entered the 
porch, when, in response to a modest ring at the bell, a servant 
appeared, to whom I explained the object of my visit. It may 
be imagined it was with a fluttering heart that I learned that 
the Laureate was at home, for I had not gone prepared to “ beard 
the lion in his den”; indeed, I felt rather inclined, under the cir- 
cumstances, to beat a hasty retreat, and defer operations until a more 
favourable opportunity. But the servant said she would tell Mr. 
‘Tennyson I had come, and, while anxiously awaiting him, I glanced 
around the hall, particularly noting the poet’s familiar broad-brimmed, 
slouching hat and the equally familiar cloak which the author of 
“In Memoriam ” specially favoured as outdoor garments. 

Presently I detected the sound of approaching footsteps, and the 
great man himself appeared. Photography had already made his phy- 
siognomy familiar, so that it was easy to recognise the finely-cut 
eatures and flowing hair (once raven black, but then, alas ! rapidly 
turning grey) which constituted so noble a head. I was im- 
mediately struck by the fact that he looked much more infirm 
than I expected to find him, his bent shoulders and an obvious deaf- 
ness tending to increase the effect of old age. After customary saluta- 
tions I ventured, with some embarrassment, to explain the reason of 
my intrusion upon his privacy—namely, that I had been sent, with his 
kind permission, to make a drawing of his study, that particular day 
being selected because it was understood he would be absent from 
home, and would not therefore be disturbed by my presence. 
Although I suggested a temporary nostponement of my work, the 
tone of his reply indicated that he experienced some annoyance. He 
inquired, rather brusquely, why people were always wanting to sketch 
his house, and added, ‘“‘ Only the other day there was a man here 
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sketching for Harper's Magazine ;‘ wasn’t that sufficient?” After I 
had explained that the journal I represented was in no way connected 
with that excellent periodical, his manner changed, and ina genial, 
courtly manner, so characteristic of the man, he escorted me at 
once to his favourite sanctum. 

Deeming it desirable to commence the drawing without further 
delay, my pencil was immediately brought into action. As Tenny- 
son’s geniality increased, the constrained character of my position 
decreased, and especially so when the poet began to show a personal 
interest in my work by suggesting the best point of view for the 
sketch ; so admirable, by the wav, was his artistic judgment that I un- 
hesitatingly adopted the suggestion. The accessories of this charm- 
ing room were such as one naturally expects to find in a poet’s 
study. Eooks and magazines, covering shelves and tables, were 
abundant, and, besides antique chairs and tables, there was a pair 
of large globes (terrestrial and celestial), mounted onstands. Imme- 
diately in front of one of the two oriel windows was the Laureate’s 
writing-table of carved oak, containing writing materials and books, 
and on which were placed some vases of freshly-cut flowers and a 
couple of silver candlesticks ; the poet’s cane-bottomed arm-chair— 
a modern French type of furniture—stocd near. From my point 
of vantage not only could a comprehensive view of all these details 
be obtained, but one could catch a glimpse through the opposite 
window of a magnificent stretch of undulating country. So restful 
and pleasant were this apartment and its surroundings, the 
quietude undisturbed except by the music of feathered song- 
sters in the trees and the regularly-recurring notes of the 
cuckoo-clock in the hall below, that I wondered whether it would 
be possible to discover a /oca/e more happily situated than this his- 
toric room at Aldworth. Surely nothing could be more conducive 
to poetic thoughts and inspirations than such a delightful environ- 
ment as that enjoyed by the Laureate in his Surrey home. 

In consulting Tennyson’s desire for privacy it was arranged that 
I should be permitted to remain two hours in the study, after which 
it became sacred to the poet. During the progress of my work he sat 
for the most part in an easy-chair opposite the fire, with feet resting on 
the fender and elbows on knees ; mayhap, he was turning over in 
his mind some poem or delicate verse as, with his favourite clay 
between his lips, he puffed away vigorously, the smoke escaping 


1 This was, doubtless, Mr. Alfred Parsons, whose charming illustrations 
appear in Mrs. Richmond Ritchie's interesting article on Tennyson. (Vide 
Harper's Magazine, December 1883.) 
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up the chimney. On a shelf just behind me stood a large parcel of 
tobacco, while on the floor close by was deposited a box of pipes, of 
which he used a large number, for, like his friend Thomas Carlyle, he 
was an inveterate worshipper of the fragrant weed, preferring pipes to 
cigars, and sometimes made experiments on other sedatives besides 
tobacco. Thus were we quietly absorbed by our separate occupations. 
Presently, after I had roughly and lightly sketched my picture and 
had begun to elaborate the details with a stronger touch, he rose from 
his chair in order to see how the drawing progressed, and, his failing 
sight not detecting the fainter lines, inquired whether it would not 
have been preferable to block in the whole subject before shading. I 
pointed out that I had already done this, but that the preliminary lines 
were not, perhaps, easily discerned by him. _I mention this incident 
as an illustration of Tennyson’s artistic perceptions and instincts. 

I should here state that the poet expressly desired me not to 
make a sketch of himself. He did not give a reason for his objection, 
but it may have been that he did not approve of the production of un- 
authorised portraits. Of course, I respected his wish, although the 
opportunity afforded me of obtaining a presentment of the famous poet 
in an unconstrained and unconventional attitude was almost irresis- 
tible. The prohibition, however, did not extend to his favourite dog, a 
splendid deerhound (named, if my memory serves me, after Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘ Maida”), which usually accompanied his master in 
his daily walks. Tennyson, in fact, wished me to sketch his canine 
friend, an operation which I performed with some difficulty, as the 
dog was not a patient sitter, and had to be restrained by two ladies of 
the house while I attempted to secure his portrait. 

Once, when Tennyson was speaking to a friend of Rogers, 
the banker-poet, he said impressively, “ I have dined alone with 
him.” Similarly, I can proudly remark concerning Tennyson, 
“T have had the privilege of taking tea alone with him!” After 
the expiration of the two hours allotted for sketching, a servant 
in livery brought into the study a tray containing light refreshment, 
of which the poet invited me to partake. I gladly did so, and at the 
conclusion of the meal I rose to leave, intending to complete my 
drawing on the morrow. I advisedly refrained from “ vexing the poet’s 
soul” by “small talk,” or undue conversation of any kind, and I fancy 
this reservedness gratified my host and predisposed him in my favour. 
At all events, he not only courteously accompanied me to the hall, 
but, after donning his hat and cloak, honoured me with his company 
through the grounds to the entrance gates. On the way thither I ven- 
tured to remark upon the grand situation of the house and the beauty 
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of the surrounding scenery, and, @ propos of this, he said that an ex- 
ceedingly extensive view could be obtained from the roof of the build- 
ing, whence, on a clear day, Portsmouth could be discerned—a distance 
of about forty miles. ‘The poet further informed me that he seldom 
visited London in those days, preferring the quiet seclusion of country 
life ; as a matter of fact, he could not endure the flurry and turmoil 
of the metropolis. On arriving at the edge of the common he 
endeavoured to explain the nearest way to the town by roughly 
delineating on the ground with the ferrule of his walking-stick the 
direction I should take. 

Tennyson was never “at home” except to such cherished friends 
as his neighbour, the late Professor Tyndall. Access to his study 
was consequently denied to nearly all callers, and even the presence 
of those who obtained the privilege of exfrée there was sometimes 
irksome to the poet, whose part in the conversation usually consisted 
of monosyllables, as I remember to have once happened during my 
stay, but he could be very gracious to callers when in the mood. 

On the other hand, Sir Edwin Arnold, in his “‘ Reminiscences ” of 
the poet, says: “ Albeit you saw ‘Private Road’ painted on the 
first rod of his domain, and ‘ Private Grounds’ inscribed upon the 
first boundary of his fence, he did not like country people to pass 
him on the road without recognising him.” 

At the conclusion of my second day’s work in the study (for my 
drawing of it required much elaboration before it was completed), I 
was invited by Mr. Hallam Tennyson! to join the family at luncheon. 
He sat at the head of the table, with the poet on his left hand and 
me on his right. Mrs. Tennyson occupied a position directly 
opposite her son, while the remaining places were taken by two 
young lady guests. Notwithstanding her chronic ill-health, Mrs. 
Tennyson was most genial, and chatted with me ina very friendly 
manner, thus encouraging me to converse more freely than I should 
otherwise have done. It was all so kind and thoughtful that 
I did not experience the embarrassment which, as a guest at that 
honoured board, the occasion would justify. The poet hardly 
ventured a remark, answering questions by mere negatives or 
affirmatives, and abruptly left the table as soon as he concluded 
his meal, the act being anticipated by the footman who stood in 
readiness to open the door for his revered master. 

After luncheon, Mr. Hallam Tennyson offered to show me the 
house and grounds, including his father’s favourite nooks, an offer 


? Now Lord Tennyson. The peerage was not bestowed upon the poet until 
hortly after my visit to Aldworth. 
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which I eagerly accepted. Aldworth was built about a quarter of a 
century ago, when Mrs. Tennyson had been ordered a change, 
Freshwater (the family residence in the Isle of Wight) proving 
unbearable in the summer months owing to the crowds of visitors. 
It is a white stone house, with many broad windows facing a great 
view and a long terrace, “like,” as Mrs. Ritchie remarks, ‘“‘some one 
of those at Siena or Perugia, with a low parapet of stone, where ivies 
and roses are trained, making a foreground to the lovely haze of the 
distance.” In one of the many handsomely-furnished rooms I saw 
some interesting family portraits, including those of Mrs. Tennyson 
and her two sons, Hallam and Lionel, by G. F. Watts, R.A. When 
exploring the grounds, Mr. Hallam ‘Tennyson pointed out the spots 
associated with his father, one of the most fascinating being a simple 
rustic seat under an oak tree, in a secluded part of the lawn, whence one 
may see, through gaps in the foliage, pretty bits of Surrey woodland. 
Here the poet was fond of sitting in fine weather, his meditations 
pleasantly varied by the musical notes of the blackbird, thrush, and 
other feathered songsters. Although an absolute stranger, I could not 
have experienced greater kindness than I received at the hands of 
Mr. Hallam Tennyson, who even expressed regret that he had not 
arranged for me to have the use of a bedroom at Aldworth instead of 
engaging one elsewhere. 

It was on the third day of my visit that Tennyson left home to 
join Mr. Gladstone, the yachting trip having been delayed by the 
temporary indisposition of the distinguished politician. On the 
morning of this day, while walking from Haslemere to complete my 
sketching, I met the carriage conveying the Master of Aldworth to 
the railway-station. He was accompanied by his wife and son and 
other members of the family, by whom my salute was graciously 
returned. I then regretfully anticipated that this would be my last 
glimpse of the Laureate—the greatest poet of the Victorian age— 
and thus it proved. 

I never saw him again, but the recollection of my visit to 
Aldworth will ever remain a cherished memory. 

F. G. KITTON. 
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THE MUSE OF THE ANGLE. 


**Piscator non solum piscatur.” 
Motto of the Fly-fishers? Club. 

T is recorded that Mistress Meg Dods, in her lament for the 
if common degeneracy of the times in which her lot was cast, 
made one remarkable exception. The “ancient brethren of the 
angle from Edinburgh ” were regarded by her with peculiar favour. 
“They were,” she said, “ pawky auld carles, that kend whilk side 
their bread was buttered upon. They were up in the morning—had 
their parritch, wi’ maybe a thimbleful of brandy, and then awa’ up 
into the hills, eat their cauld meat on the heather, and came hame 
at e’en wi’ the creel full of caller trcuts, and had them to their 
dinner, and their quiet cogue of ale, and their drap punch, and were 
set singing their catches and glees, as they ca’d them, till ten o’clock, 
and then to bed, wi’ God bless ye—and what for no?” ‘This well- 
weighed concession of the hostess of the Cross Keys has been 
matched by like praise from the somewhat stern-eyed Mother of 
Poetry. To the angler’s art the poets have added their catches and 
glees, and sometimes staider and more measured verse. Doubtless 
the attendant pleasures have charmed them—the fair green aspect 
of the fields, the running water, the stillness of summer weather—for 
no other craft has such comely ministrants. Be it as it may, we have 
our angling songs and praises in the great literature of our land, and 
we are duly thankful. 

That angling is regarded as especially in the domain of literature 
is due in great measure to a master of both arts who has rendered it 
classical. There were writers on angling before Izaak Walton, as 
there were poets before Homer ; but, like these poets, we know and 
care little about them. It lacked the true literary flavour in those 
times, smacking more of the industry than the art. The Greeks, 
strangely enough for a seafaring people, had little love for the occu- 
pation, and even less for the product. The Homeric heroes have an 
odd dislike for wriggling fishes, and the much-enduring, great-hearted 
Odysseus himself, hardened as he was by much rough living, talks 
of eating fish with distaste, and excuses himself and his companions, 
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for “fell hunger had seized us.” ‘Though the later Athenian and 
Roman epicures thought much of certain fish as dainty food, they 
thought nothing of the catching of them. Fishermen are classed with 
beggars ; in Plautus they are poor, shivering creatures, wretched and 
dripping with sea-water. To the Roman mind the catching of fish 
for pleasure must have seemed laborious trifling ; and no Latin poet 
seems to have luoked on angling as not the least of country pleasures. 
We could wish that Horace had done so, and given us some idyllic 
picture of the sport in his Sabine country. But it was not to be; 
and by-and-by came wars and rumours of war, and the Muse dwelt 
among battles and camps, in courts and gay cities, or in sad cloisters, 
and busied herself with things too high or too low for plain country 
life, till she came in her travels to this English land, where she 
somewhat changed her tunes. 

Although the love of nature, without which we cannot have 
angling verse of any excellence, was early apparent in English poetry, 
it is long before we find any poetry occupied exclusively with the 
beauties and wonders of the natural world. At first it was used by 
the poets as merely a background against which the acts of the 
human comedy might be played. Afterwards an artificial nature 
arose in fanciful Arcadias and fairylands, which were as far removed 
from the homely scenery of the country as the nymphs and fairies 
which peopled them were from the people of the time. Slowly men’s 
eyes were opened to see the beauty of the world around their doors, 
and with this new love of country life came the love of country 
sports. 

The first poet of any renown who has written much on angling 
is Phineas Fletcher. His “ Piscatory Eclogues,” modelled on the 
Eclogues of Sannazarius, which Pope translated, have many pleasant 
catches of song and passages of natural description in the florid and 
richly coloured style of the Elizabethans. The fishermen who form 
the characters have curious names——Myrtilus, Damon, Thomalin 
(which latter stood for the unpoetic name of Tomkins)—and their 
talk is full of many odd conceits and mannerisms. One verse from 
the first eclogue is worth quoting, both as in praise of the art and for 
the sake of the musical sound — 

Ah! would thou knew’st how much it better were 
To bide among the simple fisher-swains : 
No skrieching owl, no night-crow lodgeth here ; 
Nor is our simple pleasure mixt with pains. 
Our sports begin with the beginning yeare, 
In calms to pull the leaping fish to land, 
In roughs to sing an! dance atong the sand. 
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Closely following him in time comes William Browne, of Tavistock, 
the author of “ Britannia’s Pastorals.” To our mind this is one of 
the most charming poems of the time. The story is a wonderfully 
ravelled one, without either beginning or end, and full of all kinds 
of classical and mythological learning. The verse is generally rich 
and sonorous, with a richness that conveys the impression that the 
author was a connoisseur of gorgeous words. Sometimes we find 
natural scenery described with peculiar accuracy and beauty. There 
is absolutely no art in the arrangement ; the poem is a medley of 
love-making and country customs. The poet rhymes pleasantly 
about many interesting things—shepherds and shepherdesses, caves 
and rivers, flowers, woods, and bees, hunting the squirrel and May- 
pole-dancing, and curious old fables. Angling is repeatedly referred 
to, and many illustrations are drawn from fishermen and their art. 
How quaint and melodious the verse can be these few lines will show: 


The trout, the dace, the pike, the breame, 
The eele that loves the troubled streame, 
The miller’s thumb, the hiding loach, 
The perch, the ever-nibbling roach, 

The shoals with whom is Tavie fraught, 
The foolish gudgeon quickly caught, 

And last the little minnow-fish, 

Whose chief delight the gravel is. 


In that happy, old-world England there was no scarcity of fish, 
but they seem to have been of a different breed from the trout now- 
adays. He tells of one of his shepherds how, 

When he stood fishing by some river’s brim, 
The fish would leape, more for a sight of him, 
Than for the flie. 

There is much in Browne that would more than repay the study 
of his poetry. If any man wishes a spirited description of worm- 
fishing let him turn to the fifth song in the first book of the 
“ Pastorals.” 

So in the course of time we come to Izaak Walton, with whom, 
according to some of his admirers, angling literature begins and ends. 
He is a well-known figure to our eyes, this linen-draper of Fleet 
Street, with the long, unfathomable face, which reminded Leigh 
Hunt so forcibly of a pike. He lived in troublesome times, amid the 
clatter of quarrelsome sectaries ; but he lived his easy life of books 
and angling undisturbed, and was wont to stretch his legs up Tot- 
tenham Hill of a fine, fresh May morning, and among the green 
meadows and pleasant places of the Lea side to find the rest which 
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his soul loved. He was a man ofa rare turn of mind, and he has 
left us a rare piece of writing. It is too late in the day to attempt to 
add fresh praises to that immortal book ; but let one who has sorry 
taste and an indifferent skill record a debt of infinite pleasure. 
Among the many good qualities the author is said to have possessed 
there is enumerated a “very correct judgment in poetry.” Judgment 
he certainly had, but whether correct or not is a matter of opinion. 
He loved all poetry, but he had an especial relish for that which 
savoured of his favourite sport. He can detect in the dry pages of 
an Ausonius a piscatorial reference; and from the works of the 
“‘ divine Du Bartas ” he presents us with some facts about the habits 
of fishes as interesting as they are without authority. He includes 
complete poems by Dr. Donne, and that “ undervaluer of money, the 
late provost of Eton, Sir Henry Wotton.” “ All of which,” says 
Walton, “I love the better, because they allude to rivers, and fish, 
and fishing.” But it must be confessed even by his warmest parti- 
sans that his taste was not always discriminating. He was too 
universal and liberal in his sympathies, and thus it is that we find in 
his book a medley of good, bad, and indifferent. ‘The commendatory 
verses to the author deserve little notice ; the Latin are, if possible, 
worse than the English, and both are artificial and absurd in an extra- 
ordinary degree. It is not till we get away from bishops and heads 
of colleges and tiresome Flemings, and come to the time when 
Corydon and Piscator sing against one another in the inn beside the 
stream, that we get the true praise of the art. |The song beginning 
‘** As inward love breeds outward talk” was made, as we know from 
Walton himself, by William Basse, a noted song-writer in his day. It 
is full of that spirit of submission to authority which Leigh Hunt 
detested in Walton and his friends: 

I care not I to fish in seas ; 

Fresh rivers best my mind do please ; 

Whose sweet calm course I contemplate, 

And seek in life to imitate ; 

In civil bounds I fain would keep, 

And for my past offences weep. 


The most beautiful fishing-song in Walton, to our thinking, is that 
sung on the fourth day by Piscator, attributed to John Chalkhill, but 
probably written in part by Izaak himself. It hasa lilt about it, an 
inimitable quaintness, which keeps humming in a man’s head when 
he has graver things to think about ; for no matter when one hears it, it 
brings back to him the fresh, breezy life of the riverside. Every 
angler knows it ; but perhaps the Latin version of Dr. Johnson is not 
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so well known, though it has an excellence unusual in that worthy’s 
Latin. 

Charles Cotton, the friend and disciple of Walton, the translator 
of Montaigne and Corneille, had also a very pretty turn in verse- 
making. There is a fine attractive look about our picture of this 
scholarly country squire, whose employments were “study for his 
delight and improvement, and fishing for his recreation and health.” 
He was a lover of books, and a writer of good attainments, a distin- 
guished French scholar in an age of French scholars. He owned the 
beautiful estate of Beresford, in Dovedale, with the Dove flowing 
through the grounds, and a fishing-house by the waterside: with Pis- 
CATORIBUS SACRUM inscribed over the door. The fact of his friendship 
with Walton argues a certain level of morality in his character, and 
from his book we take him to have been a hospitable, kindly man, 
with a strong love of the open air and his native shire. His writing 
has a repressed hilarity, a volcanic gravity, beneath which we have a 
sight of a vigorous animal life. Cotton is indeed one of those rare 
natures where a somewhat high culture is associated with a healthy 
naturalness, and the two so act on one another as to make their 
possessor a fine type of an English gentleman. As a poet he has 
considerable art. His irregular stanzas addressed to his master seem 
to us to take rank with the best things in the “Complete Angler.” 
They have the true lyrical note, and form an exquisite tribute to the 
fresh delights of a spring morning. 

The author of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” was a very different man 
from the North-country gentleman or his old-fashioned teacher ; but 
in the Author’s Apology, prefixed to his book, among other odd 
things there is a passage on angling. It is very short, and deals 
mainly with the propriety of tickling obstinate trout ; but it is full 
of that pleasing awkwardness which makes everything he writes 
worth reading : 

You see the way the Fisher-man dcth take 

To catch the Fish ; what Engines doth he make ? 
Behold how he engageth all his wits ; 

Also his Snares, Lines, Angles, Hooks and Nets. 
Yet Fish there be, that neither Hook nor Line, 
Nor Snare, nor Net, nor Engine can make thine ; 
They must be groped for, and be tickled too, 

Or they will not be catch’d, whate’er you do. 


Possibly the author, while taking his walk some sunshiny morning 
along the banks of the Ouse, with his mind full of very grave and 
serious thoughts, may have seen some angler in difficulties with a 
refractory fish, and so devised the comparison. Perhaps, too, in 
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Mr. Lang’s pleasant fancy, the angler may have teen Walton 
himself. 

It is a far cry from sixteenth century divines to the times of 
“hoop and hood” and Mr. John Gay. Yet in the times between we 
have no angling verse of any kind—for the attention of the poets 
was distracted by serious events—wars, revolutions, and the like. 
The author of the once famous “ Beggar’s Opera” was born near 
Barnstaple, in that most rich and beautiful county of Devon. He 
was afterwards a silk mercer in London, from which reputable trade 
he shifted to the more pleasing one of poet and playwright. We 
confess to liking his “ Rural Sports,” written when he was scarce 
twenty-five, better than anything in his later medley of plays and 
fables. He is so thoroughly and honestly artificial ; so primed up 
with the poetic stuff then in fashion. In pure bombast over trifles 
he far outstrips any of his contemporaries. Yet there seem to be 
glimpses now and then of a rarer sort, revealing a poet with a 
keener eye for country sights than most men of his time. Dr. 
Johnson, with the airs of a Delphian oracle, pronounces him “ never 
contemptible, nor ever excellent.” Other people may judge him 
more leniently ; but indeed we rather /ike than appreciate his work. 
His one angling reference—in its own way one of the best in the 
whole literature of the art—is to be found in his “ Rural Sports,” 
which the author calls a “ Georgic” and dedicates to Pope. It opens 
loftily : 

When floating clouds their spongy-fleeces drain, 
Troubling the streams with swift descending rair, 
And waters tumbling down the mountain side, 
Bear the loose soil into the swelling tide ; 

Then, soon as vernal gales begin to rise, 

And drive their liquid burden through the skies, 
The fisher to the neighbouring current speeds, 
Whose rapid surface purls, unknown to weeds. 

Gay had clearly been at the fishing before, for he knew and 
loved a dirty water. He first in sonorous verse describes fishing 
with the worm, and gives sage directions for the choice of bait, in 
lines which are probably unequalled as an example of the power in 
mock-heroic which human nature is capable of : 

Those baits will best reward the fishers pains 
Whose polished tails a shining yellow stains ; 
Cleanse them from filth, to give a tempting gloss 
Cherish the sullied reptile race with moss ; 
Amid the verdant bed they twine, they toil, 
And from their bodies wipe their native soil. 
If he had been telling of the last stand cf the three hundred at 
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Thermopylae he could not have used more sounding words. The 
whole passage is too long for quotation. From worm-fishing he 
passes to angling with the natural fly ; thence to salmon-fishing ; 
and concludes with an exhortation to otter-hunting, and a declaration 
of his own particular tastes : 


I never wander where the bordering reeds 
O’erlook the muddy stream, whose tangling weeds 
Perplex the fisher ; I, nor choose to bear 

The thievish nightly net, nor barbéd spear. 
Around the steel no tortur’d worm shall twine, 
No blood of living insect stain my line ; 

Let me less cruel cast the feather’d hook, 

With pliant rod athwart the pebbled brook, 

Silent along the mazy margin stray, 

And with the fur-wroughi fly delude the prey. 


In the declining years of Gay’s life, another poet of infinitely 
greater powers was rising to fame. Thomson’s “Seasons,” despite 
what some hyper-exquisite modern critics may say to the contrary, 
will always be read and enjoyed. He possessed all, or nearly all, 
the peculiar virtues of his age and school, with many that were 
entirely his own. His descriptions of nature have often a grace, 
a felicity of epithet, peculiar in the literature of the time. We 
should expect the son of the minister of Ednam to be well skilled 
in the angler’s art, for the Eden, which comes_down to Tweed and 
refreshes the traveller on the dusty Berwick Road with its dark 
pools and shadows, is a well-known stream for trout. He spent, too, 
many days of his boyhood at Southdean, high up among the hills in 
the cradle of the Jed. His years of literary life in London did not 
spoil his relish for the sport, for “Spring,” which was published 
third of the “Seasons,” contains a most delightful account of fly- 
fishing. It differs from Gay’s in having a certain Scotch accent 
about it, which we can feel though powerless to explain. The dark 
brown water, the rocky channel of the burn, the swirl of the current 
at its meeting with the river—all have a North-country sound, and 
every angler who knows ‘Tweedside has seen them a score of times. 
He knows the best day for the fly—gleamy, with clouds passing over 
the sun. He isa sensible man, and does not care to fill his basket 
with worthless fry ; but with something like real force he describes 
the capture of the monarch of the pool, “ who desp’rate takes his 
death with sullen plunge.” Charles Lamb loved to see this book 
“a little torn and dog’s-cared.” If he had fished, he might have 
seen it to his heart’s content ; for many an angler carries it about with 
him in his pocket, and keeps his flies among the pages of “ Spring.” 
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Armstrong, the friend and contemporary of Thomson, born in the 
same shire and a member of the same literary clique, has some 
lines on angling, which, like most of that author’s work, are marred 
by many tawdry and absurd expressions. The curious may find them 
in the third book of his “Art of Preserving Health.” Smollett, 
who was a Dumbartonshire man, has some lines on this subject in 
his ‘Ode to Leven Water,” which are so pleasant and musical that 
we could wish the passage longer. 

A very different man was that vigorous, boisterous personage, 
Dr. John Wolcot, who practised medicine, divinity, and pigeon- 
shooting in the West Indies, and then returned to London and gave 
such trouble to those in authority that it is said he was bribed into 
silence. He wrote all sorts of political pamphlets, squibs, and lam- 
poons under the name of “Peter Pindar.” There are many objections 
to his writings on the grounds of unnecessary coarseness, but, what- 
ever be said, we must allow him immense powers of satire and in- 
vective, and a skill and taste in the ludicrous which remind one 
of Calverley. He has left us an address to a trout, which is un- 
paralleled in its kind. One of its charms is that we do not know 
how to regard it. If we take it seriously it is the Ultima Thule of 
quaintness, otherwise it is the perfection of parody. We may be 
pardoned if we quote it entire ; for the learned Peter’s works are not 


too well known: “ 

Why fleest thou away with fear? 

Trust me, there’s naught of danger here ; 
I have no wicked hook, 

All covered with a tempting bait, 

Alas ! to tempt thee to thy fate, 
And drag thee from the brook. 

Oh harmless tenant of the flood, 

I do not wish to spill thy blood ; 
For nature unto thee 

Perchance has given a tender wife, 

And children dear, to charm thy life, 
As she hath done to me. 

Enjoy thy stream, oh harmless fish, 

And when an angler for a dish, 
Through gluttony’s vile sin, 

Attempts—the wretch—to pull thee out, 

God give thee strength, oh gentle trout, 
To pull the rascal in. 


With Wolcot we leave the eighteenth century and come to that 
great band of poets which has made the opening years of the nine- 
teenth memorable in our literature. One main characteristic of 


them all—a love of the freshness of open-air life—would lead a man 
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to expect from them angling verse of rare excellence. In the South 
he is disappointed. Byron has nothing but ill-natured gibes at 
Angling, too, that solitary vice, 
Whatever Izaak Walton sings or says. 


The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb in his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it. 


Such lines have a fitting place among the tiresome absurdities of 
“Don Juan”; but one can wish that Cotton, that sturdy old 
Royalist, had been at hand to hear his master thus maligned. He 
would, doubtless, have had words with the author on this matter. 
Then we have the lamentable production of Leigh Hunt, who was so 
far left to his own devices as to write a maledictory essay on the art. 
With the great-hearted Romanticists of the North, however, the case 
is otherwise. Scott, Hogg, Wilson—such men had the true manly 
love of outdoor sport, and cared little for the pleas of sickly and 
foolish people. Sir Walter himself was a well-wisher to the game, 
but no angler ; but, nevertheless, he wrote a fishing song in his old 
romantic manner. ‘The song, “On Ettrick forest mountains dun,” 
has in it all the secret of the writer’s magic—the wild horseman gallop 
of the verse, and that art in words which is none the less exquisite for 
being unconscious. Nowadays, perhaps, we are inclined to seta 
higher value on Scott’s lyrics than the author himself did; and this 
is certainly, in our eyes, one of the best. Wilson, that big, square- 
shouldered man of letters, whose work is so singularly neglected 
to-day, was a keen fisherman. There were few streams in the Border 
country that Hogg did not know,' but especially he loved the burns 
around St. Mary’s Loch. He has one delightful, if more than 
apocryphal, tale of filling a cart with Megget trout, all the size of 
a herring or thereabout. 

The best writing of these anglers on their sport was not done in 
verse. Wilson, indeed, in one poem, “The Angler’s Tent,” has such 
a passage, but it is of indifferent merit. In prose, in the early 
“‘Blackwoods,” we find the best work of Christopher North, the 
‘“‘ Recreations,” so boisterous and gallant, filled with the high spirits 
of the author. Hogg has some good fishing sketches, written in his 
addly unequal style, but no verse. Still, although these writers have 
left us few direct literary tributes to angling, they have performed the 
great service of making the sport classical in this North country. 
They have done for the art in the Borderland what Walton and- his 
followers did for it by the Lea and Dove—they have gifted it with a 
tenth muse. 

Linked to this coterie of literary men by time and place and 
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sympathy, Thomas Tod Stoddart may rightly be regarded as the 
poet-laureate of fishing and the chief of fishermen. No other ever 
devoted the greater part of his life to the practice, and his best gifts 
to the celebrating of it in song. No other man, uniess :t were the 
laird of Abbotsford, loved Tweed with such a passionate, romantic 
love. To him it was not only the most beautiful of streams, but a 
mistress with whom his best loves and hopes were bound up. 
“That’s the Forth,” says Bailie Nicol Jarvie on one occasion, with 
an air of respect ; and Mr. Francis Osbaldistone goes on to observe 
on the “reverence which I have observed the Scotch usually pay to 
their distinguished rivers.. The Clyde, the Tweed, the Forth, the 
Spey are usually named by those who dwell on their banks with a 
sort of respect and pride, and I have known duels occasioned by 
any word of disparagement.” Surely this is a great and most honour- 
able thing, that nature in one aspect can command the love and 
homage of a race of men. From a man who made angling the 
business of his life we shou!d expect more beautiful praise than from 
one who takes it merely as a pleasant sport for his leisure. The 
characteristic story told in the published volume of his poems shows 
the temperament of the man. Chancing in one day upon Henry 
Glassford Bell, he was greeted by him with, “Well, Tom, my man, 
what are you doing now?” “J)oing!” he replied in a tone of 
unmingled surprise, ‘‘ man, I’m an angler.” 

Of the many poems that he wrote some thirty are perfect jewels 
of their kind. He had caught, as all men must who live much with 
nature, some of that wild music which is all too rare in our literature. 
The “ Yellow Fins of Yarrow ” has the true ballad note, that magical 
charm which is found only in the finest of old Scots poetry. ‘ When 
the Streams Rise” may vie with the best songs in the ‘ Complete 
Angler.” He had humour of that quaint, pawky kind that Charles 
Lamb had, full of sudden surprises ; for who can forget the absurd 
image of the first verse of the “ Flee” ?— 

Awa’ wi’ yer tinsey sae braw, 
Our troots winna thole it ava, 
They’ve grown sae capricious, 
Sonsie and vicious— 

As weel may we fish wi’ a craw. 


One great: secret of his success is his whimsical and happy choice 
of metres, as in “The Angler’s Days,” “The Angler’s Choice,” and “The 
Angler’s Invitation.” About some of his songs there is a charming 
reminiscence of Herrick, which is entirely successful: The “ Angler’s 
Grave” has pathos and an almost faultless music : 
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There he lies whose heart was twined 
With wild stream and wandering burn, 
Wooer of the western wind, 
Watcher of the April morn. 


Indeed, nearly all his poems are so beautiful in some way or 
other that it is hard to choose ; but, if one may have a favourite 
above others, let it be “ The Bonnie Tweed.” Surely few rivers have 
ever had more noble tributes ; and it is worthy to be placed among 
the best of the countless odes and lyrics to the Border river. It has 
the sound and suggestion of some bright, fresh morning in May : 

Frae Holylee to Clovenford, 
A chancier bit ye canna hae ; 
So gin ye tak an angler’s word, 
Ye’d through the whins and ower the brae ; 
An’ work awa’ wi’ cunnifi’ hand 
Yer birsy hackles black and reid ; 
The soft sough o’ a slender wand 
Is meetest music for the Tweed. 


He died in the autumn of 1880, full of years and honour, and 
that wisdom which falls only to the lot of those who are much abroad 
by. the hills and waters. 

With Thomas Tod Stoddart we come to the last decades of the 
century. Some of the great writers who are dead wrote angling verse, 
but in few cases were they also keen sportsmen, so their writing 
lacks the fire and enthusiasm of the older men. Wordsworth has 
one beautiful sonnet, “ Written upon a Blank Leaf in ‘The Complete 
Angler,’” which has all the best qualities of his sonnets—strength, 
majesty, grace, and high-sounding melody. But we cannot conceive 
of Wordsworth as an enthusiastic angler ; for instead of minding his 
flies, he would probably be engaged in that “reverend watching” of 
nature which he celebrates. Thomas Hood has one poem, “An 
Angler’s Farewell,” which is full of brilliant punning ; and George 
Outram, who was a kind of Scots Calverley, and whose book of 
* Law Lyrics ” is less widely known than its worth deserves, has some 
humorous verses, “The Saumon.” Kingsley was an eager fisherman, 
as was right for one brought up among the brown trout-streams of 
Devon. He has several fishing songs, notably the one beginning 
‘Oh, Mr. Froude, how wise and good”; but he is not at his best 
here, for they all approach perilously near to doggerel. Apart from 
the great writers there have been many local and dialect verses, of 
which the collection known as the “ Coquet-Dale Fishing Songs” is 
a good example. 

To our thinking the best angling poet of late years is Mr. Andrew 
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ang, who adds yet another name to the list of the devotees of the 
Tweed. Mr. Lang’s poetry is like his prose, on many subjects and 
in many styles. He has published a volume of “ Angling Sketches,” 
full of pleasant reminiscences told in his inimitable manner. His 
angling poems are scattered up and down his small poetry books— 
“Rhymes &4 la mode,” “ Ballades in Blue China,” and “Grass of 
Parnassus.” Their main characteristics are scholarly grace, a pleasant 
humour, and occasionally a pathos and simplicity which remind one 
of Arnold or Wordsworth. In “ The Last Cast” he approaches more 
near to the pregnant simplicity of Wordsworth than any writer of to- 
day ; and among all the rhapsody and sound and fury with which 
our ears are filled this is a thing to be thankful for. The “ Ballade 
of the Tweed,” written in good Selkirkshire Scots, is an excellent piece 
of work, with the pious wish expressed in the “Envoy.” ‘April on 
‘Tweed ” is ina more serious vein, with a singularly pleasant music : 


The snow lies yet on Eildon Iiill 
But soft the breezes blow. 

If melting snows the waters fill, 
We nothing heed the snow, 

But we must up and take our will— 
A fishing we will go! 


“The Last Chance” is almost perfect in its way. The poet 
quotes Pausanias in support of his theory that there are fishes in the 
lower world, and asks Persephone to grant that his shade may land 
the spectral forms of trout. 

As yet our Muse, like the minstrel in the old ballads, has dwelt 
chiefly in the North country, but now she has come down to the side 
of Thames. Mr. Robert Bridges, whose small, privately-printed 
books have been long in meeting with their recognition, has among 
his shorter poems one beautiful tribute to the delights of the Thames 
side. It is written in a style which recalls Milton and the lyrists of 
the seventeenth century—full of quaint turns and strange, exquisite 
words, and a freshness which belongs more tu the dawn of song than 
the decadence. It contains one verse, the picture of the contem- 
plative fisherman : 


Sometimes an angler comes, and drons his hook 
Within its hidden depths, and ’gainst a tree 
Leaning his rod, reads in some pleasant book, 
Forgetiing soon his pride of fishery ; 

And dreams, or falls asleep, 

While curious fishes peep 
About his nibbled bait, or scornfully 

Dart off and rise and leap. 
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It is curious to note how in the different centuries angling is 
invested with the fashions of the times. Certain things, it is true, 
are common to all angling verse—the excitement of the sport and 
the pleasure of being abroad in the open air; but many of the 
oddities of thought and feeling which characterise poets of different 
schools may be found also. In the seventeenth century it was 
essentially a homely art, to be pursued among the quiet fields near 
the homestead, and not among dangerous and difficult places. 
Franck, the Cromwellian soldier, who wandered as far as the lochs of 
Sutherland, is the only notable exception. Angling in these days 
was attended with comfort and quiet and meditation ; it had a lite- 
rary flavour, too, which it has never quite regained to such a full 
degree, for when an angler was wearied with his sport he had good 
books with him to read below the trees. In the days of Anne and 
the Georges angling was a fine sport to be followed for the sport’s 
sake, but the enjoyment derived from nature does not bulk so largely 
in their estimation as before. When they describe the face of the 
country in spring or summer they do it in a conventional and unsym- 
pathetic manner. In our own century the state of affairs is changed. 
Our poets love angling for the sport’s sake, but more because it takes 
them out at all times and in all weathers to the fields and hills. The 
vast advance which we have made in our knowledge of nature bears 
fruit in their verse ; for whereas the old followers of Walton sought 
only her milder aud sunnier side, they love both storm and sunshine, 


the grey as well as the green. 
JOHN BUCHAN. 





JOHN BUNCLE. 


HERE are few more instructive methods of measuring. the 
width of the gap which divides us from any era in the past 
than comparison of the favourite books of this particular age with 
those that delight our own. Time was—though it is a saying hard to 
believe—when the novel, as we know it, was not: when people with 
an inclination to beguile their leisure with other pursuits than hunting, 
drinking, and gambling, tambour work, basset, or scandal, were forced 
to take up such books as “The Grand Cyrus,” or the more enter- 
taining and less decorous tales of Mrs. Aphra Behn. The taste for 
the translation of the Italian Noze//e, so prevalent a century before, 
had died out and Richardson and Fielding were babies in arms, or 
at most schoolboys. Still, there were a few books extant which 
served to divert the leisure of the lettered idlers of those days, and of 
these John Buncle is certainly one of the most noteworthy. 

The people who know John Buncle by name are not very 
numerous, and of these the great majority will only know him from 
the mention made of him by Lamb in his “ Essay on Imperfect 
Sympathies,” in that celebrated passage where he announces that he 
has been vainly trying all his life to like Scotchmen. He who has 
the courage to attack the book itself is soon made aware that he is 
not going to be let off with generalities, he has got to know his hero 
from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot. We are, indeed, 
spared the story of his childhood ; the serious work does not begin till 
he goes to the University of Dublin, where he falls forthwith to the study 
ef philosophy, cosmography, mathematics, and the languages, only 
unbending himself by walking and practising on the German flute. 
It is not long before he gives his readers a taste of his quality by 
reeling off page after page of his notices ef the above named subjects, 
but he does not grow really eloquent till he tells of the delights of 
the study of algebra. ‘I have often sat till morning over the engug- 
ing work without a notion of its being day till I opened the windows 
of my closet. I recommend this study in particular to young gentle- 
men, and am satisfied if they would take some pains to understand 
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it, they would have so great a relish for its operations as to prefer 
them to clamorous pleasures.” In recalling the memory of fine 
summer afternoons spent in a dusty schoolroom over that terrible 
manual of Colenso’s, one is inclined to question Mr. Buncle’s 
sincerity on this point, but then in his day both algebra and Mosaic 
cosmogony were untroubled by the bishop in question. 

Whether the author—one John Amory—ever intended to persuade 
his readers that such a person as Buncle ever walked the earth, or 
whether he merely designed him as a talking marionette who should 
give forth to the world the odd jumble of learning he had got 
together under his own brainpan, is a question which need not be here 
discussed. One easily becomes weary of a book in which the same 
episode is reproduced about every five-and-twenty pages, but the 
very gusto with which John Buncle relates his favourite adventure 
makes one pardon the offence. It usually takes the form of the dis- 
covery of some charraing lady or ladies dwelling in a sort of earthly 
paradise, set in some valley of the horrid rocky wilderness on the 
confines of Cumberland and Richmondshire and “the Bishopric.” 
These “ glorious creatures” are always well posted in theology and 
the higher mathematics, and ready or even eager to discuss them 
with the stranger within their gates. Where there is any difference 
of opinion the contention often waxes strong, but Buncle is invariably 
victor in the end. He is evidently supposed to be a man with a 
strong religious bias, but this does not prevent him from dropping 
now and then into a vein which almost justifies the description of 
him as the English Rabelais, and telling stories like this. “As I 
travelled once in the county of Kerry in Ireland, with the White 
Knight and the Knight of the Glin, we called at Terelah O’Crohane’s, 
an old Irish gentleman, our common friend, who kept up the hos- 
pitality of his ancestors, and showed how they lived when Cormac 
Mac Guillenan, the Generous, was king of Munster and Archbishop 
of Cashel in 913. There was no end of eating and drinking there, 
and the famous Dorne Falvey played on the harp. Fora day anda 
night we sat to it by candlelight without shirts or clothes on, naked 
except that we had our breeches and shoes and stockings on, and I 
drank so much burgundy in that time the sweat ran of a red colour 
down my body, and my senses were so disordered that when we agreed 
to ride out for a couple of hours to take a little air, I leaped my 
horse into a dreadful quarry, and in the descent was thrown into a 
large deep water that was in a part of the frightful bottom.” 

The experiences he relates are as marvellous as Sinbad’s; the 
regions he traverses are like certain described in Pomponius Mela. 
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The people he meets are equally impossible, but none of them seem 
out of drawing, taken in connection with Buncle himself. Athletics 
were not then cultivated at Dublin after the present standard, but 
John Buncle was, nevertheless, a bit of a sportsman. He writes : 
“On the glorious first of August, before the beasts were roused from 
their lodges or the birds had soared upward to pour forth their 
morning harmony, while the mountains and groves were over- 
shadowed by a dim obscurity, and the dawn still dappled the drowsy 
east with spots of grey, in short, before the sun was up, or with his 
auspicious presence began to animate inferior nature, I left my 
chamber, and with my dog and gun went out to wander over a plea- 
sant country.” Many mountains did our hunter climb in the course 
of the morning. He does not tell us what game fell to his gun, but 
the sequel will show that his quest was not a bootless one. After 
having been five hours afoot, he began, naturally enough, to feel 
hungry, and looking round for a hospitable roof, he perceived in the 
distance a fine mansion, divided from him “ by horrid precipices and 
gloomy woods.” Having traversed these, he arrives at a garden door, 
fortunately open, and inside, “in a votive temple of the Ionic order,” 
he finds sitting the charming Harriot Noel. 

To a man of John Buncle’s calibre it made no difference, but an 
ordinary mortal would have been embarrassed in introducing such a 
commonplace subject as breakfast to a young lady “sitting in a 
library, filled with the finest books and a vast variety of mathematical 
instruments, and raising her eyes now and then from her writing to 
glance at a Hebrew Bible.” The lovely Harriot was naturally not a 
little astonished at Mr. Buncle’s appearance, and at his request, but 
before she had time to answer, her father came upon the scene, a 
lively old gentleman who at once realised the situation. ‘‘ Mr. Noel 
brought me into his house and the lovely Harriot made tea for me, 
and had such plenty of fine cream and extraordinary bread and 
butter set before me, that I breakfasted with uncommon pleasure.” 
During the meal the sportsman seems to have been comipletely sub- 
jugated by the charms of his hostess, and disinclined to bring forth any 
of the philosophy or theology that was simmering in his brain ; but, 
after the repast, Mr. Noel gave out that he had business to attend 
to, and the young people were left to themselves, and then Buncle 
was himself again, for he utilised the opportunity by talking for fifty 
pages and more on the language of Adam and the primevity of the 
Hebrew race. Miss Noel did not seem in the least bored, for she kept 
on skilfully putting posing questions to her guest, which he, just as 
skilfully, answered. But the fate befell him which befell Philammon, 
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and which will befall every one who may talk theology with pretty 
women ; for, after a bit, we find him exclaiming: “Illuminate me, 
then, glorious girl, in this dark article, and be my teacher in Hebrew 
learning, as I flatter myself you will be the guide and dirigent of all 
my actions and my days. Yes, charming Harriot, my fate is in your 
hands.” After chiding his tendency to romance, Harriot replied that 
the elucidation of such points as they had touched on would be a 
very trifling matter to her, but apparently she was of opinion that 
her admirer had taken in as much Aramic lore as he could digest for 
the present, so she carried him off to admire her grotto adorned with 
sea-shells. Buncle, of course, knew the names of them, and deli- 
vered a discourse which might be read before the Conchological 
Society, if one exists. 

The old gentleman seems to have followed a more light and airy 
course of reading than his Pallas-like daughter ; for, after drinking 
a bottle apiece of old Alicante at dinner, he and his guest fell to 
quoting Catullus and Tibullus, and discussing the Lesbias and 
Camillas celebrated by those merry bards. Ultimately Mr. Noel 
became a little drowsy, and went off for a nap ; the old Alicante, as 
the sequel will show, affected John Buncle in different fashion. 
What this sequel was must be told in his own words. “To Harriot, 
then, my life and my bliss, I turned, and over a pot of tea was as 
happy, 1 am sure, as even with his Statira sat the conqueror of the 
world. 1 began to relate once more the story of a passion that was 
to form one day, I hoped, my sole felicity in this world, and with 
vows and protestations affirmed that I loved from mysoul. ‘Charm- 
ing angel,’ I said, ‘the beauties of your mind have inspired me with 
a passion that must increase every time I behold the harmony of 
your face, and by the powers divine I swear to love you so long as 
Heaven shall permit me to breathe the vital air. Bid me, then, 
either live or die, and while I do live be assured that my life will be 
devoted to you only.’ But in vain was all this warmth. Miss Noel 
sat as unmoved as Erycina on a monument, and only answered witha 
smile: ‘Since your days, sir, are at my disposal, I desire you will 
change to some other subject, and some article that is rational and 
useful, otherwise I must leave the room.’ ” 

There was no need for Miss Noel to carry out her threat, for 
Mr. Buncle, perceiving that he was hurrying the pace, appeased her 
by talking for an hour or so on the Hutchinsonian theory of the 
confusion of tongues. This disquisition Miss Noel capped by one 
of her own, at the same time more lengthy and more learned, and 
thereby inflamed her listener’s admiration even more than the old 
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Alicante had done ; for he broke out: ‘ My passion had risen so 
high for such an uncommon female intelligence that I could not help 
snatching this beauty to my arms, and, without thinking of what I 
did, impressing on her balmy mouth half a dozen kisses. This was 
wrong, and gave very great offence ; but she was too good to be 
implacable, and on my begging her pardon and protesting that it was 
not a willing rudeness, but the magic of her glorious eyes and the 
bright powers of her mind that had transported me beyond myself, 
she was reconciled, and asked me if I would play a game of cards. 
‘With delight,’ I replied, and immediately a pack was brought in. 
We sat down to cribbage, and had played a few games when by 
accident Miss Noel saw the head of my German flute, which I 
always brought out with me in my walks. ‘ You play, sir, I suppose, 
on that instrument?’ the lady said ; ‘and as of all sorts of music 
this pleases me most, I request you will oblige me with anything you 
please.” Mr. Buncle “obliged” at once in such moving strains 
that before he left he was able to secure the hand of the lovely 
Harriot, and the consent of her merry old father. Now we are first 
cognisant of the sad fate which waited on all the ladies on whom 
John Buncle looked with favour—and they were many, and ali of 
them “glorious creatures”—for the beauteous Miss Noel fell a 
victim to small-pox before a week had elapsed, and our hero again 
set forth in quest of adventures. 

On his return from college to his father’s roof he found that the 
old gentleman had taken a second wife—a low person. Relations: 
between father and son soon became strained, and ultimately the 
latter was turned out-of-doors. He attributed his expulsion to the 
malice of his step-mother, but his narrative reveals another possible 
cause—to wit, theological differences. The son, after being trained 
in the straitest orthodoxy at home, came back from college a Christian 
Deist. He gives the substance of his arguments with the old gentle- 
man—arguments which left his progenitor without a leg to stand on ; 
and in going through them one is forced to admit that a son who 
could discourse in such wise and at such length deserved all he got, 
and more. He crossed over into England, and wandered off into 
the Cumbrian mountains in search of an old college friend ; but he 
was detained at Whitehaven through meeting a certain Miss Melmoth, 
a lady with a taste for belles lettres and theology, and with her he 
continued at the Talbot for three weeks,- during which time they 
always breakfasted, dined, and supped together. “Except during’ 
the hours of sleep we were rarely from each other ”—a remark which 
shows that John Buncle, in spite of his taste for holy things, was not- 
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disposed to view the preprieties in an ultra-puritanical light. On 
leaving Miss Melmoth he travelled “into a vast valley enclosed by 
mountains, whose.tops were in the clouds, and soon came into a 
country that is wilder than the Campagna of Rome, or the unculti- 
vated vales of the Alps or the Apennines.” The pangs of hunger 
soon assailed him, and by good fortune he espied a hospitable farm 
in which an old college chum, one Jack Price—not the particular 
chum he was in search of—was settled. The welcome and the 
supper were admirable, but nothing in comparison with the fact that 
Mrs. Price was able and willing to discuss the operations of the 
spirit and the abstrusest problems of divinity at ten times the length 
of Miss Noel and Miss Melmoth combined. On quitting these 
friends he traversed a region which, from the terms he uses in 
describing it, must have rivalled the Pamirs in midwinter in elemental 
horrors. Passing through this safely he comes upon a grotto in the 
foot of a marble mountain, in which dwelt a sort of Calypso, called 
in the Buncle tongue Azora. Azora lived attended only by women— 
a sort of “princess.” She was hospitable and also theological, and, 
after the traveller's hunger was satisfied, the two talked of “the 
incomprehensible ” and “ the law of reason” to the end of the first 
volume. Afterwards, by way of relaxation, he set the young lady 
divers problems in algebra, and the way in which they dealt with the 
reciprocal relations of pistoles and moidores and the fractions thereof 
makes one wonder whether, after all, Girton represents any great 
advance on the educational achievements of last century. 

On leaving this congenial spot John Buncle set forth again on his 
travels, and plunged into a region “ behind Jack Railton, the Quaker’s 
house at Bowes,” in which he comes across Alps to match those of 
Switzerland, and cataracts of the volume of Niagara. In this horrid 
region he met with various adventures, such as going into a cave on 
one side of a mountain and emerging on the other, having crossed, 
meantime, subterranean torrents and scaled precipices by the light of 
a tallow candle. Next he found a deserted house with the skeleton 
of the late owner, one John Orton, lying in a bed. Mr. Orton, 
though dead, spoke from a manuscript beside him, and gave a long 
history of his religious opinions and errors. After a long commen- 
tary on this document John Buncle delivers a soliloquy over the 
mouldering bones, shoots a bustard, off which, washed down by some 
of Azora’s admirable ale, he dines, and takes possession of the real 
and personal estate of the deceased, with the view of settling down at 
Orton Lodge with Miss Melmoth for a companion. But his wander- 
ings are not yet cver. A little farther on he came upon a place 
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called Ulubra, a settlement of philosophers—male this time—who 
cultivated their garden and the mathematics with great assiduity. 
They had, like Buncle, discovered a new method of determining the 
tangents of curved lines, and they possessed a microscope powerful 
enough to show him a flea and a louse in mortal combat, the 
minutest details being exhibited clearly enough to demonstrate the 
powerful emotion of the former when he found himself in the latter’s 
clutches. On his travels Buncle seldom failed to arrive about dinner- 
time at some hospitable roof, generally one of consideration and well 
furnished with books, philosophical instruments, and female theo- 
logians. What occurred on Monday is so very much like what 
occurred on Tuesday and Wednesday, that it. would be monotonous 
to give a catalogue of his doings. Once when he came upon a 
Mr. Berrisford and his sister, ardent fox-hunters, it seemed as if a 
new tap might be turned on ; but, after the description of a run, 
which reads like an anticipation of Lady Gay Spanker, Buncle tackled 
Mr. Berrisford on the decay of Christianity, and found that worthy 
as good at polemics as at stone walls and timber fences. 

After a month or so it occurred to our hero that it might be well 
to return to Orton Lodge, lest some other wanderer should “jump 
his claim,” but on his way thither he went in search of Miss 
Melmoth, to whom, in spite of the many charmers of similar type he 
had met, his heart was still true. On inquiring at the address she 
had given, he finds her gone, leaving no clue. For some weeks he 
wandered about in despair, but at last, one day when he was sitting 
down to dinner at Greta Bridge, the young lady herself rode up to 
the inn. He set before her all the attractions of Orton Lodge, and 
besought her to share them: an appeal which brought the answer 
that she would go with him to Hudson’s Bay if he wished. A 
Franciscan friar—of all unlikely people in the world—happening to 
pass by, Mr. Buncle, in spite of his hatred to Popery, enlisted his 
services to conduct the marriage rites, and the wedded lovers at once 
took possession of the derelict inheritance of the defunct John Orton. 

Here they cultivated their gardens, fished the streams, and shot 
the moors for the means of subsistence ; and, after two years of 
married bliss, a fever carried off the fair Charlotte. Friar Fleming 
was again called in to the office of sepulture, and Buncle once 
more set forth in search of “ another good country girl for a wife, and 
to get a little money.” As usual, after traversing a region full o 
every physical and elemental horror, he fell upon a sort of earthly 
paradise, planned and planted as if Capability Brown had been at 
work upon it. In the midst was a fair building full of books, globes, 
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and philosophical instruments, and in the midst of these, sitting in a 
chair, was another skeleton. The history of this grisly host was 
written on a parchment scroll on the desk before it, finishing with an 
exhortation to the reader to prepare for his latter end. Soon the 
living denizens of this retreat came upon the scene, the father and 
the daughter of the anatomy in the chair. The old gentleman, Mr. 
John Henley, gives a long account of his gifted but eccentric son 
Charles, and so taken was he with the sympathetic bearing of his 
guest, that he forthwith offers him his granddaughter, the fair 
Statia, in marriage. By ill fate Mr. Henley died before the affair 
is.settled, and Statia, thinking apparently she might do better, made 
some demur ; but her suitor, by discoursing to her at length on the 
difference between circumcision and baptism, quite overcame her 
scruples, called in Friar Fleming once more, and carried his bride 
off to Orton Lodge, only to lose her by small-pox a few months 
afterwards. 

John Buncle was soon afield again, and as a matter of course 
discovered another vale in the Cumbrian wilderness. This time it 
turned out to be a society of married friars, a sort of Protestant 
Ia Trappe. He found the life there so happy and delightful, that 
he was quite ready to become a monk himself. ‘The next pleasaunce 
he describes as “a parlour in a grove.” A peasant whom he meets 
tells him it belongs to the lovely Miss Antonia Cranmer, and goes 
on to describe this lady in terms which inflame Buncle with desire 
to make her his third wife. Unluckily she is from home, and for 
twenty days the resolute suitor waits for her, beguiling the time by 
holding arguments with one Watson, a neighbouring recluse, on 
Bellarmine’s Apology for the Catholic Church. At last Miss 
Cranmer came back, and again Buncle could cry, Véni, vidi, vices. 
For six weeks he abode with Miss Cranmer and her cousin, and 
then Friar Fleming was summoned to tie the knot. The happy pair 
set off for Orton Lodge, where they lived for three years. Then the 
small-pox once more robbed John Buncle of his wife. We must 
lament these frequent bereavements, but we must consider that, but 
for them, we should have no fresh adventures, neither would 
Buncle have had occasion to deliver himself of that most original 
apoiogy for his frequent calls on Hymen. ‘“‘Our moralist,’ the 
critics will say, ‘has buried three wives running, and they are 
hardly cold in their graves before he is dancing like a buck at the 
Wells and plighting his vow to a fourth, the lovely Miss Spence.’ To 
these I reply that a decent and proper tribute of sorrow humanity 
requires, but when that duty has been paid we must remember that 
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to lament a dead woman is not to lament a wife. A wife must bea 
living woman.” To dissipate his grief he betook himself to Harro- 
gate.. Here he engaged himself to the Miss Spence alluded to 
above, and also fell in with a lot of rollicking contemporaries 
from T.C.D. The pace of these youths seems to have been a 
little too much for him, for he went off into the country to recruit, 
and naturally came across a fair lady living in a sylvan retreat. 
‘This dame proved to be an old acquaintance. ‘ What,” he cried, on 
seeing her, “ Miss Wolf of Balineskay. O my Imoinda; and, 
snatching her to my arms, I almost stifled her with kisses.” But 
Miss Wolf, in spite of her wealth and her Jovely house—it contained 
amongst other wonders two artificial figures which played the 
German flute—was not destined to displace Miss Spence. After 
passing two weeks feasting and dancing with the merry company in 
Miss Wolf’s abode he moved on to the humbler cheer of the “ Cat 
and Bagpipes,” near Knaresboro’. 

On his way thither, passing through a gloomy wood, he noted a 
solitary house of forbidding aspect, which he set down—not without 
reason—as a sort of robbers’ den. His landlord informed him that 
two heiresses were mewed up in this fortalice by one Jeremiah Cock, 
the rascally lawyer who had their affairs in hand. Here was a veri- 
table chance for a knight errant, and Buncle soon showed the mettle 
that was in him by rescuing the brace of damsels, and hiding them 
at a lonely inn in Straveret Vale, where he entertained them 
hospitably for a fortnight or so. In his early raptures about the 
lovely Miss Spence, now left forlorn at Harrogate, he had described 
her as possessing ‘‘the head of Aristotle, the heart of a primitive 
Christian, and the form of the Venus de Medici,” but, in spite of 
these charms, his. loyalty seems to have wavered somewhat in 
the society of the beautiful Miss Tilston and the more beautiful 
Miss Llandsoy. Second thoughts came to the rescue, for he remarks, 
“But as they were both minors, if such a wife died under age I 
could be no gainer, and might have children to maintain without 
any fortune.” However, there he was with the two charmers on his 
hands. He felt it necessary to carry them to some settled home, so 
he took them off to Orton Lodge, where again his faith must have 
been sorely tried, for he writes, “1f I had not been engaged to Miss 
Spence, I should certainly have sat down in peace with these two 
young ladies, and with them connected have looked upon Orton 
Lodge as the Garden of Eden. They were both most charming 
women. Miss Llandsoy was a perfect divinity.” On reading this one 
doubts whether the writer could have been a convinced monogamist. 
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But the Aristotelian, primitive Christian, and Cytherean charms of 
Miss Spence once more swayed his fancy, and he started for Cleator, 
where he found the lady living with her uncle, a clergyman. He 
told her the story of his strange abode at Orton Lodge, omitting all 
reference to its present beauteous occupants, and after Miss Spence 
had gone to bed he drank two bottles of wine with the old gentleman 
as they discussed the lawfulness of resistance to a Popish king. A 
day or two afterwards the wooer and his lady set forth to London on 
horseback. The journey, which was altogether delightful, lasted 
nine days, and Buncle affirms he wishes London had been ten times 
the distance. The only adventure they had was to lose their way 
and to take refuge at a village inn. There, after supper, they called 
for cards, but these not being forthcoming, they diverted themseives 
with a discourse on Fluxions, Miss Spence being a mathematician 
superior even to the fair Azora. After the wedding Mr. and the 
fourth Mrs. Buncle journeyed north to the lady’s seat in Westmore- 
land, but soon a malignant fever made Buncle once more a widower. 
He gives a harrowing account of the illness, and of the fatuity of the 
four doctors he called in. Dr. Sharp said that alkali was the cause 
of her malady, and at once dosed her with orange and vinegar in 
whey. Dr. Hough laid all the blame on acids, and prescribed pearl 
and coral and crab’s eyes. Dr. Pym affirmed that the only way to 
conquer the poison was to brace up the animal spirits by alexi- 
pharmics and vesicatories, but he was no more successful than the 
others. Dr. Frost, a mechanician, held that the solid part of the 
body was controlled by geometry, aud the fluid by hydrostatics, and 
that the only thing to be done was to restore the machine to an 
equilibrium, but before this could be accomplished the patient gave 
up the ghost. Medicine in these days apparently had not advanced 
far beyond the teaching of Pliny and Cardan. 

Having buried the ci-devant Miss Spence, John Buncle again 
saddled his horse and rode forth, and almost immediately met at an 
inn Miss Turner, the sister of the college friend he had originally 
come to seek in these parts. Turner himself was in Italy, so Buncle 
promptly proposed to the sister, and, after a short parley, was 
accepted. For about six weeks he lived a life of almost delirious 
happiness with his new wife, when the overturning of a carriage 
cleared the way for a sixth Mrs. Buncle. 

For a season now we have a respite from marrying and giving in 
marriage. Buncle adjourned to London, and there fell in with the 
notorious Edmund Curll, whom he describes in terms of the strongest 
opprobrium. In person he must have been hideous, and his morals 
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were to match; a literary sweater, a frequenter of brothels, if not 
a procurer, and a gambling tout. It is to be feared that under his 
guidance Mr. Buncle saw a little too much of the seamy side of 
town. He grows eloquent over the charms of the lovely Carola 
Bennet, tells the story of her betrayal and ruin, and of her subsequent 
discovery, restored to virtuous paths and the wife of a young clergy- 
man, Mr. Tench, an Irishman of Galway, who had a fine seat in 
Devonshire. This, however, was not the worst. While he lodged 
with Curll he met two Irish gentlemen, and was persuaded to accom- 
pany them to a gambling house, where, to give his own words, “I 
lost all I was worth in the world, the thousands I had gained by my 
several wives. I had sold their estates and lodged the money in my 
banker’s hands. The villains round the table got it all.” Curll 
seems to have sympathised with his lodger’s misfortune—whether or 
not any of the plunder went to him, the victim does not hint—at any 
rate he put Buncle in the way of retrieving his fortunes by giving 
him an introduction to one Dunk, a miser, who lived in a wood 
about twenty miles off. Dunk had a daughter, “the finest creature 
in the universe, and who must succeed to his great estate whether 
he will or no.” So, naturally, John Buncle was off after her like 
a shot. He effected an entrance to the house in the character 
of Curll’s shopman, but he soon found an opportunity of de- 
claring his real purpose. He drew a seductive picture of life in 
the country, and, mindful no doubt of his late transactions with the 
Irish gentlemen, enlarged on the vanity and perils of life in the great 
world. Miss Dunk was slightly coy, but Buncle was irresistible, as 
usual, and in a very short time carried her off to Foley Farm, a resi- 
dence we now hear of for the first time. Arrived here the bride 
died almost immediately of a strange sort of fever. For six months 
he mourned her, and, having remained unmoved this unprecedented 
space of time, he determined to set out for Orton Lodge to see how 
the two young ladies were faring, but the fates had many strange 
adventures in store for him before he should get to his journey’s end. 
The very first night he was all but lost in a snowstorm on the fells, 
being only preserved through coming to a hospitable house in which 
dwelt a certain Dr. Stanvil. While he was this gentleman’s guest 
there befell him the strangest adventure he had ever encountered in 
his strangely adventurous life, for when the wife of his host entered 
the room he was thinderstruck at the sight of his “late espoused 
saint,” whom he had \o recently consigned to the tomb, or of some 
one who was her veritable double. The lady, having given no sign 
of recognition, + i almost disposed to doubt the truth of his 
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impression, when a story picked up by his servant explained the 
mystery. Dr. Stanvil, it appeared, was an anatomist on a large 
scale, keeping a regular army of body-snatchers in his pay ; and one 
night his grisly emissaries brought to him the body of a lovely young 
woman, reft from a churchyard a short way off. At the first touch 
of the dissecting knife the subject opened her eyes and sighed. The 
doctor, being both a man of resource and modesty, at once clothed 
her in her shroud, the only available garment, and soon brought her 
round ; and in a few days, according to Buncle, “she sparkled 
before her preserver in the brightness of an Eastern princess.” The 
doctor was unmarried, so she became Mrs. Stanvil instead of Mrs. 
Buncle, and all the time of her guest’s stay—a trifle of two months— 
they bore themselves mutually as strangers, and seemed to have 
passed a pleasant time ; though it is evident that the spectacle of 
Dr. Stanvil’s married happiness made Buncle curse bitterly his own 
haste in compounding his charmer with the clay. But there she 
was, another man’s wife, so he again began his quest, which led him 
as usual into a horrid desert vexed with thunderstorms. Overtaken 
by one of them, he took refuge in a humble inn, and was informed 
by the landlord that a little farther on resided one Dr. Fitzgibbons 
with one fair daughter, for whom he was anxious to find a husband 
of the right sort. John Buncle had no doubt as to his own fitness 
for the post, and the sequel proved that his confidence was just. 

3oth father and daughter approved of him, and Miss Fitzgibbons in 
time became the sixth or seventh Mrs. Buncle—the narrator at 
this point seemingly having lost count—and very soon the doctor 
died, leaving his fortune and his practice to his son-in-law. At this 
point one hopes that fortune has done her worst, and that the matri- 
monial misadventures of the iluckless Buncle are at an end, but it is 
not so, for the unhappy Julia fell out of a boat and was drowned. 
After the customary period of despair Buncle suddenly remembered 
Orton Lodge and the two heiresses left in charge, and saddled his 
horse and rode off thither only to find the place shut up and a note 
on the door saying that the young ladies, despairing of ever seeing 
their benefactor again, had determined to depart. The disappoint- 
ment was a cruel one, in spite of the fact that the house was left in 
admirable order, full of provision, pickled, potted, and preserved, for 
it was clear that Buncle returned to his northern home on poly- 
gamous schemes intent. In spite of the beauty of the place, the 
abundant fruit in the garden, and the discovery of a lovely lady 
named Leonora, living in a lonely pleasaunce hard by, with whom he 
discoursed long on the curse of Popery, Buncle could not tolerate 
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the solitude more than four weeks. He rode off again “ to ask Dr. 
Stanvil how he did, and to look once more at that fine curiosity, 
Miss Dunk that was.” 

He was most hospitably received, and, in consideration of his 
having set up as a doctor, the conversation became severely medical. 
One day, Dr. Stanvil, having concluded a long eulogy on the 
cathartic properties of cantharides with the words: “ Vast is our 
obligation to God for all His provident blessings, great are the 
wonders that He doeth for the children of men,” dropped off his 
chair a dead man; his dissolution having been caused by the blow- 
ing up of the stomach. It is needless to say that the @-devant Miss 
Dunk now accomplished her manifest destiny by becoming Mrs. 
Buncle the seventh or eighth. The wedded pair set out for 
Ireland to visit Mr. Buncle senior, and any grief that the son may 
have felt at finding his father “ paralytic all over and scarcely able to 
speak,” was neutralised by the fact that the old gentleman had 
become a strict Unitarian, and spoke with abhorrence of the 
Athanasian religion. Of the hostile step-mother we hear nothing, so 
we may conclude that she was gone to her account. 

We are destined to leave Buncle as we found him—minus a 
wife. After a year’s happiness the small-pox once more intervened, 
and consigned the former Miss Dunk to the tomb—for good this 
time—and to divert his mind, Buncle set forth on a more extended 
voyage. If his narrative be true, he circumnavigated the globe, 
visiting Terra del Fuego, China, Brazil, Borneo, and other remote 
lands. Here and there one is inclined to be sceptical ; but we come 
upon one episode which must be set down unhesitatingly as fable. 
It is the story of the discovery of a solitary island, ruled by a young 
and lovely queen, whom the circumnavigator left in peace, without 
wanting to make her Mrs. Buncle the eighth or ninth. 


W. G. WATERS. 
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ENGLISH SURNAMES 
AND HEREDITARY GENIUS. 


NUMBER of eminent Englishmen bear, or have borne, sur- 
di naines which, when first given to remote ancestors, indicated 
genius, strength, or great personal capacity. The heredity of genius 
is universally admitted, but I think it has not yet been shown that the 
mental or physical force denoted by such surnames may reappear, 
after thirty generations, in the poet, the man of science, or the law- 
giver. 

English surnames are derived (1) from patronymics ; (2) from 
the place of residence of the recipient ; (3) from his nationality, as 
shown by such names as Welsh or French; or even by the colour 
of his hair or skin, as shown by such names as Black, White, Brown, 
Green, Reade (red) ; (4) from his trade or occupation ; or (5) from 
his personal qualifications, such as physical strength, mental powers, 
or comeliness of form. It is obvious that the three first classes of 
surnames give no indication of ancestral character, and we are only 
concerned here with the two last classes, for these often give direct 
proof of mental or physical excellence in the first recipients. These 
two classes, and chiefly the last class, will have a scientific value if it 
can be shown that the qualities or capacities which the names them- 
selves indicate have been transmitted, through a long series of 
generations, to eminent men of modern times. The intermediate 
ancestors may have been unknown to fame, or all record of them 
may have been lost. Yet many of them may, in quiet lives spent in 
villages or in little towns, have been eminent amongst their neigh- 
bours ; doing good work, and sometimes acquiring wealth or, at 
least, some local distinction. As Nature does not move fer saltum, 
it is not to be expected that an immediate crop of eminent men will 
arise from an eminent ancestor. All that we can expect is, the 
occasional reappearance, in some form, of those good and striking 
qualities which raised the ancestor above his contemporaries. 

A few years ago a discussion arose in a well-known literary 
journal! about the meaning of the surname Ruskin. The form of the 

1 Notes and Queries, 1885. 
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name was one which was not likely to have undergone “corruption, 
or even phonetic change, and on that ground its solution seemed 
easier than that of most English surnames. The meaning of the 
word was not, however, made out, though its solution, when we com- 
pare it with other surnames indicating personal excellence, is -easy. 
It is the Old Norse roskinn, ripe, mature—a word which is only 
applied to persons and not to fruit. Of course, a man could not 
acquire such a surname as Ripe or Mature. The word, however, is 
akin to rvéskr, which also originally meant ripe, mature, but is only 
used in its metaphorical sense of vigorous, doughty, valiant.'! Ruskin, 
therefore, means vigorous, doughty; and the surname Doughty is 
not uncommon in England, The surname Erskine is a metathesis 
of roskinn, and has the same meaning. 

The names Shakespeare and Breakspear imply either personal 
strength or bravery in the first recipients, and the history of the word 
virtue seems to show that moral and intellectual perfection are 
derived from courage or vigour. I have lately seen the surname 
Shakeshaft at a Lancashire watering place, and this word, Jike 
Shakespeare and Breakspear, implies strength or valour. A man of 
great courage or of military prowess might well have been described 
as a breaker or shaker of spears, just as the Old Norse pamébar- 
skelfir, the string-shaker, was a sobriquet of the famous archer Einar. 
Such names may have implied no more than great personal strength. 
We must bear in mind that only the baptismal name was given by 
the parents, and received the sanction of the Church. The surname 
or nickname (additional name) was given by a man’s neighbours or 
acquaintances, He had to take whatever surname they chose to 
give him, and whether it pleased him or not. Amongst the Norse- 
men a gift, such as a gold ring, was made by the giver of the sur- 
name, no doubt for good luck, the giving of a surname being known 
as a “name-fastening.” Thus the boy Wogg, in the old tale, gives 
the name of Kraki, meaning “‘ pole,” to King Hrolf, because the king 
had a tall, slender body. We may infer from this that a similar 
custom obtained in England, at all events in the Danish districts. 
Relics of the old system of name-giving may still be seen in some 
English villages, where people invent all sorts of nicknames to denote 
the peculiarities of their neighbours. I knewtwo poachers who bore 
the nicknames Gunner and Ramrod, and they seemed very proud of 
those titles. Even when the nickname was highly obnoxious, it had 
to be endured, as the recipient had no choice in the matter whatever. 


1 In the Yorkshire dialect the Old Norse é sometimes makes x, as in ‘‘ duff, * 
from dof. 
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It is noteworthy that the surnames of the only Englishman who ever 
reached the Papal chair, and of the greatest English man of letters, 
should prove their descent from ancestors endowed with great 
physical vigour. We know their ancestors only as we know 
“ fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum.” But at least we are sure 
that they were strong men and brave. 

Amongst eminent historians I may mention Mr. Froude, whose 
surname represents the Old Norse frésr—learned, wise. And 
amongst poets I may refer to Keats, a name which is derived from 
the Old English 4é/e—strong, brave, with a final s added. There is 
no difficulty in this final s, which seems to have been frequently 
added in an arbitrary way. Thus we have such names as Jenkin and 
Jenkins, Maple and Maples, and John Earle, bishop of Salisbury, 
and author of “ Microcosmographie,” was the son of Thomas Earle, 
or Earles. The difficulty rather is in supposing that the quality of 
bravery or courage in a remote ancestor should produce that highly 
nervous Organisation which leads to eminence in literature and art. 
It really proves the old adage that a poet is born, not made ; born, 
that is, with qualities which would lead to distinction in any profes- 
sion or calling, according as they were modified by external circum- 
stances, or by intermixture with other qualities derived from various 
ancestors. It is true that Keats is said to have been a man of deli- 
cate physique ; at all events he died of consumption at the age of 
twenty-five. But his sister lived to a great age, and there is no 
reason for believing that he did not spring from a race of strong 
and brave men. 

The surname Kennedy, long associated with English scholarship, 
may be explained by comparison with the Old Norse senxni-masr, a 
teacher. From this word, and from the surname itself, we may. infer 
the former existence of a word Aenni-pj, also meaning a teacher, or 
literally, a teaching servant. Tutors, known as “servants,” were 
attached to noblemen’s houses in England in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and probably much earlier. For instance, 
Randle Cotgrave, who published a French-English Dictionary in 
1611, speaks of himself in the preface to that book as the “ servant” 
of Sir William Cecil, in whose household he was employed. We 
may, however, derive the word directly from the Old Norse 
kennandi, a teacher, the third x being lost according to a well- 
known phonetic law. For the purpose of our inquiry this by no 
means common surname is very important, for the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography” gives accounts of no fewer than thirty-four 
eminent men, and one unmarried woman, who have borne it. ‘The 
same authority gives short Liographies of just one hundred persons 
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called Clark, Clarke, Clerk, and Clerke. A presumption is thus 
raised that a person bearing one of these surnames will be a man of 
some mental power. I was amused to find in the first directory to 
which I turned that the solitary Kennedy which the list contained 
was described as a “foreman.” He was a workman, but he had 
risen above his fellows. J. Horne Tooke inherited literary power 
from the interpreter or spokesman (Old Norse /é#/kr), from whom he 
was descended. In these cases we have evidence of the long and 
direct transmission of unmodified hereditary qualities. 

A gentle disposition may have been indicated by such a surname 
as Lamb ; a harsh one by the surname Wolf. Goldsmith may have 
acquired his fine touch in literary art from a quality which enabled 
his ancestor to work cunningly in gold. 

I may refer to a few other examples of surnames which denote 
physical or mental strength in the persons who first bore them. 
Striking instances are : Skeat, the Old English s&é¢, swift ; Snell, the 
Old English sze//, Old Norse sniad/r, swift, strong ; Marvell, meaning 
prodigy ; Swift, Sharp, Quick ; Maginn, probably from the Old 
Norse meginn, strong. A remarkable Northern name is Glegg or 
Clegg, which represents the Old Norse g/éggr, Scotch g/eg, meaning 
quick, clever, and occurring in the Lancashire dialect as c/egg. In 
South Yorkshire they say that a quick-witted man is “as glegg as a 
wumble,” that is, as sharp as a gimlet. Every one of these surnames 
(and there are more of the same kind) is certainly derived from the 
mental or physical good qualities of an ancestor. No doubt there 
were many persons, equally clever or strong, who were not so 
fortunate as to obtain surnames which ear-marked or labelled their 
descendants for the exatnination of future ages. But enough of these 
marks of personal excellence have descended to our time to enable 
the biographer or the student to say that the man of genius, or the 
distinguished man, often bears a surname which in itself is a sure 
indication of hereditary excellence. 

As a necessary corollary to the names implying personal 
worth there are names implying worthlessness, folly, or incapacity. 
These names are not now so numerous as those which denote 
good qualities. The reason is that the strong man or the clever 
man would be much more likely to succeed in the world, and 
therefore to marry and leave descendants, than the weak or 
foolish man. And it is probable that many of these uncompli- 
mentary names have been purposely changed, or so disguised in 
form as to be unrecognisable. A féw years ago a bathing-machine 
man at Whitby bore the surname of Argument, and a curious 
investigator of his pedigree found thal his realfname was Egremont 
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—a place near Whitby. Changes of this kind are wilfully and 
forcibly made ; they are usually intended to be interpretative, or 
to slur over some ill-sounding word. In this case Egremont may 
have had an uncanny sound, suggesting an e@gir, or sea-goblin. 
Anthony Wood, who, antiquary as he was, must have known the 
meaning of many old words appearing in surnames, was always careful 
to describe himself as A Wood, to obviate any doubt on the point 
whether wood meant mad, or the collection of growing trees near 
which his ancestors lived. It would be easy to mention a number of 
modern English surnames which imply inferiority of character or of 
body in the ancestors of those who bear them. I abstain from doing 
so from the fear of giving undeserved offence. But it may be 
remarked that one or two of these uncomplimentary surnames have 
become fashionable prenomina, or baptismal names, amongst those 
who think to add dignity to their families by the use of uncommon 
words, or to suggest relationship to some noble house. This is one 
of the cases in which ignorance is bliss, or in which the unknown is 
taken for the magnificent, for a parent would not knowingly christen 
his child by a name which, for instance, meant good-for-naught. Our 
ancestors, in the plain language of their own times, delighted in 
describing their neighbours by all sorts of facetious names, and it 
was because they used the slang words of their own time for this 
purpose that many surnames cannot now be satisfactorily explained. 
They seem to have been as happy in the choice of nicknames as is 
the modern schoolboy who, by a swift instinct, at once chooses the 
right name for his new companion, especially if his appearance or 
manners be at all peculiar. 

It need hardly be said that surnames exhibiting both good and 
bad qualities may be found in other languages besides English, and 
that a wide scope for inquiry on this subject is offered. If we 
approach the subject from the motive of curiosity there is a good 
deal to interest and amuse us. But we may also approach it for another 
reason, namely, with a view to determine whether genius has in all 
cases been transmitted from remote and distinguished ancestors, 
either male or temale, or whether that quality may result, in more 
recent times, from happy intermarriages, or from happy intermarriages 
combined with the accidents of fortune. Whatever opinion may be 
ultimately formed on this great question of heredity, it does at 
least seem clear that there are, and have been, a considerable 
number of famous men whose very surnames declare, with no 
uncertain voice, their descent from distinguished ancestors. 

S. O. ADDY. 











ERASMUS:' 


HATEVER opinion may be held as to the late Professor 
Froude as an historian, it can hardly be maintained that in 
his most recent work he has not gone sufficiently to original author- 
ities. The subject of the “Lectures on the Life and Letters of 
Erasmus ” (the fatigue caused by the delivery of which was too severe 
a strain on Froude’s constitution) speaks for himself, and stands 
before us vividly represented by his own utterances and those of his 
contemporaries and friends. There is no appearance of an attempt 
to draw a highly-coloured picture. Few will gainsay the statement 
in the preface that “ the best description of the state of Europe in 
the age immediately preceding the Reformation will be found in the 
correspondence of Erasmus himself. I can promise my own readers 
that if they will accept Erasmus for a guide in that entangled period 
they will not wander far out of the way.” The interesting volume 
published only a few weeks before the Professor’s death fully 
redeems this promise. This voluminous correspondence has been 
laid largely under contribution, no less than 164 of the letters being 
translated or abridged ; but the Professor does not undertake to 
give any summary of this remarkable character. It has been his 
object “rather to lead historical readers to a study of Erasmus’s own 
writings than to provide an abbreviated substitute for them” ; and in 
his last paragraph he says: “I have left myself no time for conclud- 
ing reflections, and I do not know that any reflections are necessary. 
I have endeavoured to put before you the character and thoughts of 
an extraordinary man at the most exciting period of modern history. 
It is a period of which the story is still disfigured by passion and 
prejudice. I believe that you will best see what it really was if you 
will look at it through the eyes of Erasmus.” 

We may pass briefly over the boyhood, the youth, and carly man- 
hood of Erasmus, his being placed at nine years old at a school at 
Deventer, whither his mother removed him from Rotterdam, and 
where “it was early recognised that he was no common lad, though 
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he could never have been the model good boy of story-books, who 
learnt his lessons and never did wrong”; how after his father’s death 
he was ill treated by his three guardians, who defrauded him of his 
patrimony and placed him for two years in a house of Collationary 
Fathers (who these people were we need not inquire, as Froude con- 
fesses that except from Erasmus’s account of them he never heard of 
them, nor could learn any more about them); how on his return 
home every argument and artifice was used to induce him and his 
brother to enter a monastery. The brother yielded, but not so 
Erasmus. Entangled, however, by a companion Cantelius, as a 
compromise he agreed for a few months to enter an Augustinian 
monastery, and submitted, after a hard struggle, to become a novice. 
“‘ For a time he was allowed to comfort himself in the library, but it 
was found necessary to teach him the lesson of holy obedience, and 
the books were taken away. He found that he might get drunk as 
often and as openly as he pleased, but study was a forbidden 
indulgence.” 

From the prospect of this lifelong slavery he was fortunately 
rescued by the prior, who had observed his misery and felt some 
twinges of conscience. He procured him an appointment as 
secretary to the Bishop of Cambray, who authorised him to go to 
Paris, which had long been the goal of his ambition, and continue 
his studies there. He had already been ordained priest at Utrecht, 
but he was permitted to modify his monastic dress, and his life seems 
to have been more secular than ecclesiastical. At Paris he taught 
himself Greek, and earned a precarious subsistence, eking out the 
small allowance made him by the Bishop, by taking pupils. There 
he made the acquaintance of Laurentius Valla, and there it was that 
he attached to himself, among those who attended his pupil-room, 
the son of Lord Mountjoy, and Mr. Thomas Grey, the uncle of Lady 
Jane Grey ; the former of whom became the architect of his fortune. 
It was on his invitation that Erasmus, at the age of thirty, was ex- 
tricated from the adventurous, unsettled, and unsatisfactory life he 
was leading at Paris, and accompanied his pupil to England at the 
end of the year 1497. 

From this point the life of Erasmus falls into three divisions that 
can be marked with tolerable clearness. I. There are the seventeen 
years from 1497 to 1514, when he finally left England after his 
fourth visit. II. There is the period from 1514 to 1529, during 
which he lived sometimes in the Netherlands, sometimes at Basle. 
III. There is the last portion of his life, marked by his removal from 
Basle to Freyburg on the ascendency of the Reformed party, and his 
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return to Basle the year before his death, which took place there on 
July 12, 1536. 

The first of these periods must, we cannot doubt, have comprised 
the happiest days in his life. For though there was one year in it, 
when he went to Italy as travelling companion to Dr. Baptista’s sons, 
of which he says it was the most disagreeable he ever spent, yet as 
a whole this must have been a most delightful time to look back 
upon, and especially the first of his four visits to England. Besides 
being introduced at once to the most cultivated and intellectual 
society of the time, he gained experience of English life as it was in 
country houses. Soon after his arrival in London he was invited to 
Oxford, where he was the guest of Charnock, the Prior of St. Mary’s 
College, on the site of what is now called Frewen Hall. He had 
come to Oxford not to teach, but to learn. “Ihave given up my 
whole soul to Greek learning” (a rare acquisition, we must remember, 
in the fifteenth century), ‘and as soon as I get any money I shal? 
buy Greek books—and then I shall buy some clothes.” So he had 
written in Paris, where he had made a bare beginning, but he com- 
pleted the structure under happier auspices at the feet of Grocyn— 
Grocyn who had himself crossed the Alps to study under the Greek 
exile Chalcondylas. What he gained at those lectures, which form an 
epoch in our literary history, amply repaid Erasmus for not having 
gone, as he had wished to do, to Italy. A well-known passage 
expresses what he felt: ‘‘ When I listen to my friend Colet it seems 
like listening to Plato himself. Who does not wonder at the wide 
range of Grocyn’s knowledge ? What can be more searching, deep, 
and refined than the judgment of Linacre?” 

In connection with Erasmus’s sojourn at Oxford, it is interesting 
to recall the language which he used of one of its Colleges—Corpus 
Christi—founded a few years later, predicting that it will rank among 
the chief glories of England, and that its trilingual library (ze. in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew) will attract more scholars to Oxford than 
were formerly attracted to Rome, his hope.that this little College 
would be to Great Britain what the Mausoleum was to ‘Caria, and 
what the Pyramids were to Egypt. This language may seem too 
lofty to us, but it must be interpreted in the light of the great 
expectations formed by the promoters of the New Learning from the 
new departure taken by the institution at Corpus, for the first 
time in either University, of a Professorship of Greek. He resided 
at Oxford for about two years, and while there he enjoyed sweet 
converse “with that small, transfigured band,” to which he himself 
contributed so much besides learning, by his gaiety, his ‘ease, and 
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his playful irony. He did not always agree with Colet, who con- 
verted him to his own opinion as to the merits of Thomas 
Aquinas. After a more careful study of the “Summa Theologiz ” 
than he had as yet given to it, he was brought round to see that 
Colet was right in his low estimate of the scholastic theology, from 
the trammels of which he was thus liberated, so as heartily to 
endorse the advice “to keep firmly to the Bible and the Apostles’ 
Creed, and let divines, if they like, dispute about the rest.” 

The picture of this scholarly group would not be complete with- 
out the figure of those two other lifelong friends—Thomas More, 
then a lad of twenty, to whom he was introduced by Mountjoy, 
and William Warham, who three years after Erasmus’s arrival in 
England was made Primate, and afterwards Chancellor. On More, 
Erasmus adds to the words above quoted: “ When ever did Nature 
mould a temper more gentle, endearing, and happy than that of 
Thomas More?” But, indeed, to attempt to describe the domestic 
happiness of that home at Chelsea, the care of the father for his 
children, their pets, the monkey that figures in Holbein’s painting, 
the wit, the genuine picty of More, or, again, his unaffected behaviour 
at Court, is impossible here. It is engraved for ever in Erasmus’s 
long letter (No. 447) to Ulrich von Hutten. Of souls so nearly 
allied as were these two, Dryden’s lines are true : 


One common note on either lyre did strike, 
And knaves and fools we both abhorr’d alike. 


His relations with Warham were even more remarkable, for, at first 
sight, they seem difficult to reconcile with self-respect and inde- 
pendence on the side of Erasmus. But he lived always more or less 
upon other people’s purses, “a literary Bohemian,” as the latest 
biographer of Colet has termed him. Warham was his most munifi- 
cent benefactor. The pension charged on the rectory of Aldington, 
in Kent, settled on Erasmus by the Archbishop, continued to 
be paid him for the remainder of his life. Erasmus was full of 
gratitude to his patron, and never wearied of singing his praises. 
The character of Warham in Zcclesiastes is a gem in itself, but it 
should be read in extenso, as it would be spoilt by quotation. 

Of the rest of Erasmus’s sojourn in England, the chief interest 
centres round his two residences at Cambridge, where he lodged at 
Queen’s College on the invitation of Fisher, the President, afterwards 
the Bishop of Rochester, and where “ Erasmus’s Walk ” is still shown. 
He is not enthusiastic about the Cambridge Society, and grumbles a 
good deal about his discomforts—the fogs, the sour beer, and the 
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annoyance of having a cask of Greek wine he had sent him (from 
his weak health he was always particular about his wine) opened on 
the way and watered. The result was an attack of stone. But 
through all this he was deeply engaged on Jerome, and on his opus 
magnum—his celebrated edition of the New Testament in the original 
Greek, with a new and free Latin translation of his own, and re- 
markable notes attached to special passages. The mighty influence 
of this work we can hardly overestimate ; and the words in which 
he expressed his wish for a Bible open and intelligible to all, though 
so often quoted, may bear to be quoted once more: “I jong for the 
day when the husbandman shall sing portions of the Gospels and 
Epistles of St. Paul to himself as he follows the plough, when the 
weaver shall hum them to the tune of his shuttle, when the traveller 
shall while away with their stories the weariness of his journey.” 

The occasion of the last visit to England was a pressing invitation 
to him to return, in an extremely interesting letter from Henry VIII., 
which Professor Froude gives at length. It was one of the first acts 
of the King on his accession. Erasmus had been introduced to him 
some years before, when he was a boy of nine years old, being taken 
by More to the, Royal Nursery at Eltham, and he met him on, at 
least, one other previous occasion. Henry proposes that he should 
make his settled home in England. Erasmus alone can stop the tide 
of heresy and impiety. He is assured of a hearty weicome, and shall 
name his own terms. Considering the very flattering language of 
this letter, and the offer it holds out of some distinguished position as 
adviser to the King in Church reform, we are somewhat surprised at 
Erasmus resolving to leave the country so soon. But Henry very 
soon had other work to do, with a rebellious Ireland and a French 
war on his hands, and Erasmus was disappointed of his hopes of 
promotion. His expenses at this time were heavy. ‘Teaching the 
elements of Greek to schoolboys (for his lectures amounted to this) 
became irksome, and freedom of action and literary leisure were 
always his first object. It was not that he disliked England—far 
from it—but as Froude says: “ He had higher ambitions, which, it 
seemed, were not to be realised for him in England, and his thoughts 
turned once more to his friends the Cardinals at Rome. At Rome 
he might have to submit to harness, and the sacrifice would be a 
bitter one. But the harness would be better gilded than at Cam- 
bridge.” Thus it came about that he finally sailed from Dover on 
July 8, 1514, and thus ended the seventeen years of this period of 
his life. 

During them were composed some of his most important works : 
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(1) his “ Adagia,” written partly to raise the wind and partly to 
improve himself in Greek, by which he at once became famous, and 
won the heart of Warham, who always carried a copy of it wherever 
he went; (2) the “Enchiridion Militis Christiani,” a manual of 
practical religion—the finest of his minor works. This small volume 
was not very popular at first, but later on it had a wide circulation 
among Protestants ; and it is interesting as showing that he had 
already taken up the anti-Augustine position as to freewill and grace, 
to which he adhered through life ; (3) his “ Encomium Moriz : the 
Praise of Folly,” the title being a play on More’s name, at whose 
suggestion it was first sketched to beguile the hours of sickness, and 
then talked over with Fisher at Rochester just before his departure. 
This most witty satire on all sorts and conditions of men was the 
outcome of all he had seen and brooded over on his visit to Rome, and 
at roadside inns on his journey thither. No less than seven editions 
of it were issued within a few months of its publication, and twenty- 
seven in Erasmus’s lifetime. (4) His edition of the New Testament, 
of which we have already spoken, belongs to this period, though iz 
was not brought out till two years after his leaving England, March 7, 
1516. During these years he had made here in England the dearest 
friends he ever had, and if he made some enemies by his “ Praise of 
Folly,” on the other hand, he had won himself an European reputa- 
tion. In after life his letters contain many expressions of regret for 
his decision. ‘The best and brightest of his ‘“ Colloquies” are his 
pictures of England. And Martin Luther had not yet appeared 
upon the scene. 

II. The succeeding fifteen years are a period of storm and stress, 
of embarrassment and conflict. The course of European history 
leads through a tangled and thorny path, to issue in more than a 
century of bloodshed. 

The Pope, the great religious orders—mortally opposed to the 
“ New Learning ”—the Kings of France and England, Luther, Young 
Germany goaded on by Ulrich von Hutten and his friends, the 
anonymous joint authors of the ‘“ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,” 
the mighty and daily increasing power of the printing press, sending 
forth faster and faster copies of the New Testament—here were 
sufficient materials for strife. The Reformation was inevitable, but 
the method of its evolution was deplorable. It is hard for us to 
realise what the displacement of authority, the dethronement of the 
Papacy from its hold upon men’s minds, was after ages of unchal- 
lenged supremacy. Neither the fighting Pope, Julius If., nor Leo X., 
the worldly man of culture, could shake the allegiance of Erasmus 
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fora moment. “You may assure yourself that Erasmus has been, 
and always will be, a faithful servant of the Roman See.” So he 
writes to Cardinal Campegio. “Death will not part me from the 
Roman Church till the Church departs from Christ.” The one con- 
scientious Pope of his time, his old schoolfellow Adrian VI., of 
Utrecht, the tutor of Charles V., who had accepted the Papacy with 
the honest intention of reforming the Roman Curia, and invited 
Erasmus to help him in his difficulties, died within little more than 
a year after his election. “The world was changing, and the Church 
party would not understand it.” 

Erasmus could read the signs of the times. After the storm 
aroused by Tetzel and his sale of indulgences, he saw how Rome 
had mismanaged the whole business. Had the Pope interfered at 
that critical moment, and condemned the grossness of Tetzel and his 
doings, Luther, much as he disliked the teaching and practice of the 
Church in general, would have said no more. He had not meant to 
raise such a tempest. He had merely protested against a scandal— 
so at least thinks Froude. As it was, the blame of what happened 
was thrown upon Erasmus, and not altogether without justice. For 
the saying was indeed true, that “he laid the egg, and Luther 
hatched it.” 

When Erasmus left our shores at the age of forty-seven a ludi- 
crous attempt was made by the Augustinians to recapture him. He 
was at the zenith of his fame. Henry tried at the last moment to 
bribe him to stay by the offer of a house and a pension of 600 florins. 
On the Continent all the great powers, Francis I., Leo, the Archduke 
Charles, and his brother Ferdinand, were contending for his posses- 
sion. The position he occupied was unique. 

He was eagerly courted and sought after for his opinion, while he 
was the best hated man in Europe. 

To the religious orders, especially the Carmelites and Dominicans, 
he attributed the whole convulsion preceding the Diet of Worms. 
“ He was railed at in lecture-rooms, insulted in the pulpits, cursed 
and libelled in the press.” The virulence of the doctors of Louvain 
was so excessive that at last the place became intolerable to him, and 
in 1522 he settled at Basle, living with his friend and publisher 
Froben, where six years before he had brought out his “ Jerome ” and 
the New Testament. 

The secret of Luther’s concealment in the Castle of Wartburg, 
after he was spirited away by the Elector of Saxony, on his way home 
to Wittenberg, was kept so well that Erasmus remained tor some time 
under the delusion that he was dead. “ Luther is done with—I trust 
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well done with, and for my own part, I return to my_ studies,” he 
wrote in the autumn of 1521. Thus he was encouraged in the dream 
he had fondly cherished, that extreme measures might be avoided. 
Change he knew must come. But he hoped that it would come in 
the guise of a gentle orderly reform conducted énside the Church; 
that if the friars were curbed or, perhaps, even suppressed, if the 
graver forms of superstition were abolished, and the Scriptures made 
the rule of life, all-might be well. But, when it was known that 
Luther was alive, and by no means done with, pressure was brought 
more and more from various influential quarters to induce Erasmus 
to speak out, and answer him with argument. He began to feel 
that he must comply. “I do not see what business it is of mine,” he 
writes, “ but I will think of it.” 

Thus it came about that at last he took up his pen, and com- 
posed his treatise on Free Will. It seems at first a curious subject 
to have chosen at such amoment. But he did so in fear of seeing 
dogma added to dogma (for himself he would have been satisfied with 
the Apostles’ Creed). He meant thus to strike at, the very heart of 
the Lutheran doctrinal system, according to which man could not of 
his own free will please God—a system which he saw would lead to 
a host of difficulties, and lay fresh burdens on the human conscience. 

After writing the book he strove more eagerly than ever for 
peace.. “The sum of religion” (he once said) “is peace, which can 
only be when definitions are as few as possible, and opinion is left 
free on many subjects.” But peace was not granted to Erasmus for 
any length of time. Many troubles and anxieties followed: the 
question of Catherine’s divorce, the breach between the Emperor 
and the Pope, the gathering confusions in Germany, the threatened 
examination of his own books by the Inquisition (this danger, how- 
ever, passed over), the iconoclastic excesses at Basle. On these last 
his old humour breaks out: ‘‘ The roods and the unfortunate saints 
were cruelly handled; strange that none of them worked a miracle 
to avenge their dignity, when,before they had worked so many at 
the slightest invitation.” 

He felt if he stayed that he would seem to approve what was 
done, and he would also be at the mercy of therabble. Accordingly 
he made arrangements for the secret despatch of his books, his plate 
(valuable presents of which he was constantly receiving), and his 
property to Freyburg, within the Austrian frontier. He was careful 
to provide nimself with a safe-conduct from the Archduke Ferdinand. 
He tried unsuccessfully to start from a private landing-place, but the 
Senate would not.allow this.’ Basle was free for everyone to come 
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and go. As we look down on the rushing Rhine from the bridge, 
we can imagine we see the pale features, the figure worn by study, as 
he embarks with a few friends, and looks anxiously round in fear of 
any contretemps at the last moment. 

Thus ends the second period of his career. 

III. The few remaining years of Erasmus’s life have not much to 
detain us. He was now sixty-two years old, broken down by the 
gout and stone, “shot at from all sides,” harassed beyond measure 
with the news brought to his sick-bed of the turn things were taking 
at the Diet of Augsburg. He had also to hear of the death of Warham, 
and the execution of Fisher and More, which at first he refused to 
believe. But the evening of his days was cheered by several gleams 
of light. His opinion was as eagerly sought as ever. He received 
offers of high promotion from Prince Ferdinand and Clement, and 
on the death of the latter and the election of Paul III. to the Papal 
throne, the prospects of conciliatory measures seemed more hopeful. 
The end, however, was very near. Once more he returned to Basle 
in 1535, meaning only to stay till his shattered: health was set up by 
its climate, which suited him. He had to be carried in a woman’s 
litter, and died there in the following summer. 

The letters of Erasmus are a rich mine full of materials for a 
study of the sixteenth century, in many aspects, and not only in its 
religious controversies. We have an insight into courtly, social, and 
literary life. ‘The paid tutor in the prince’s house had now become 
a regular institution. We see the value of a dedication to a wealthy 
patron. We have a vivid picture of what travelling must have been, 
the difficulty of procuring carriages, the slow pace by horseback, 
the wretched taverns. How we pity poor Erasmus in that journey 
from Basle to Louvain, with his frail constitution, arriving at Aix 
after a fearful shaking on bad roads, and being regaled with cold 
carp by the precentor, and next day at the vice-provost’s with nothing 
but eels and “ bacalao,” salt cod almost raw! Though suffering much 
from illness aggravated by the journey, he managed to reach Louvain, 
where his miseries culminated in an attack of what was supposed to 
be the plague, and hardly any one would come near him. He con- 
cludes, however, thus: “I send doctors to the devil, commend 
myself to Christ, and am well in three days.” Most of the personages 
of a period fertile in great men are brought before us in these letters, 
and we can form a good idea of two of its most remarkable 
characters... The contrast between Erasmus and Luther ‘is the 
eternal contrast between the moderate reformer and the enthusiast, 
like that between the Whig and the Radical in politics, between the 
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rough spokesman of peasants and plain men, and the refined student 
thinking out in his library schemes for allaying the troubled waters. 
The two minds and tempers were hopelessly uncongenial. The 
difference is tersely expressed in one of the letters: “It seems to me 
that I have taught almost everything that Luther has taught, only 
not so truculently” (on tam atrociter). Erasmus never failed to 
recognise the courage, the integrity, the lofty purpose of the son of 
the Saxon miner. It was his style and methods that jarred upon the 
fastidious scholar. He was constantly urging that he should be 
answered by argument and not crushed. In a long and important 
letter to Cardinal Albert, he protests against injustice towards him, 
in language that is highly to his credit. 

Perhaps the greatest risk that Erasmus ever ran was in addressing 
this prelate as he did, for Albert was the most powerful Churchman 
in Germany, and personally interested in the indulgences. Luther’s 
works had a far smaller circulation than those of Erasmus, being 
written chiefly in German. ‘The latter for a long time persisted in 
refusing to read them. “I have glanced at his books, but have had 
no time to read them ”—this is the least defensible part of his action, 
the reason of it being that he might be able to say that he had no 
communication with him. Again, his reply in 1519 to Luther’s straight- 
forward and genuinely humble appeal to him strikes one at first as 
a little cold in its tone. It possesses, however, the merit claimed for 
it by Professor Froude of saying neither more nor less than he felt, 
and only repeating what he had said about Luther to everyone else. 
The greatest service he could render to his age was, he felt, to devote 
himself to the revival of good literature, including first and foremost 
the Scriptures. Judged in this light, the letter to Luther is not the 
language of a coward, but of one who knew the limitations of his 
own powers, and was determined to make the best use of them that 
he could. 

After all has been said of Erasmus that can be said to his dis- 
credit, on his cautiousness, his timidity, his want of religious fervour, 
it remains true that he never shrank from putting clearly before his 
age the picture of Christ as a living Person, and Christianity as it 
should be, in fearless contrast with the Christianity of the Vatican. 
“* Men talk of heresy and orthodoxy, but none speak of Christ.” He 
was not a hero ; he was not a saint. He was very far from having 
the spirit of a martyr, as he himself confessed. But he was a mighty 
instrument in working out the evolution of the New Learning and 
the New Age. He stood up for light and truth against ignorance 

and lies, for moderation and concession against violence and perse- 
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cution, for peace against war, for fair play against intolerance. Had 
his counsel been listened to, had the Papacy vigorously carried out 
the reforms he saw were most needed, and set its house in order 
betimes, Christendom might have been spared many a crime per- 
petrated in the name of religion, the horrors of the Anabaptists at 
Minster, and the spectacle of Zwingli dying, battle-axe in hand, on 
the field of Cappel. 


FRANCIS ST. JOHN THACKERAY. 
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“WHEN MEMORY IS NO MORE.” 


(FOR MUSIC.) 


HEY blame me that e’er I met you, 
That e’er my lone heart found bliss ; 

They say that I must forget you, 

Be torn from your clasp, your kiss ! 
As if no more to remember, 

To quench the one joy Life gave, 
Were just to tread out an ember, 

Or trample a rose’s grave ! 


To love you, they say, is madness ! 
I reck not of aught they say ; 

Too deep have I drunk its gladness, 
To thrust Love’s chalice away ! 

No! better not ev’n to regret you, 
By Death's dark eddy to part, 

Than suffer my heart to forget you 
And find it a broken heart ! 


What is the world to divide us, 
To rob us of Love’s free sun ? 
Heaven it was that allied us, 
And Heaven shall keep us one! 
In the shrine of my heart I set you, 
More hallowed than e’er before, 
To forget, if I must forget you, 
When memory is no more ! 
WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 





TABLE TALK. 


THE Birps as LABOURERS. 


HIS title I take from a tract written by Mrs. Aplin for the 
Society for the Protection of Birds, an organisation for the 
establishment of which I was in a sense to some degree responsible. 
The pamphlet in question is more sensible and less extravagant than 
partisan literature, even when its subject is laudable, is apt to show 
itself. It owns that some birds are marauders, and that many species 
during certain months inflict some damage upon fruits and cereals. 
Twenty-eight birds in all are included in the black list. Of these 
the ring-dove, as most know, is the most serious offender, being, it is 
said, ‘“‘a most destructive bird.” The stock dove is less harmful, 
and concerning the turtle dove complaint is very rarely heard. Song 
birds, thrushes, larks, finches, and the like, do some damage to farmers 
and gardeners, “ but only at certain periods of the year.” Magpies, 
jackdaws, and rooks are all liable to be mischievous at times, and 
the raven is known freely to attack young lambs, and so is a veritable 
bird of prey. In all cases but the last named—and the raven is now 
so scarce in England that he does not come into computation—the 
service rendered by the birds is so far in advance of the injury com- 
mitted by them that they are benefactors to the farmer rather than 
enemies. Perpetually in the fields destroying the grubs and larvz of 
insects, slugs, snails, caterpillars, and the like, and seeking by pre- 
ference the seeds of weeds rather than those used for the production 
of human food, they confer on us inestimable benefits which they 
alone are able to bestow. 


THE WAGES OF THE BIRD. 


T is as wages Mrs. Aplin chooses to regard the toll of fruit 
and cereals taken by our winged workmen and benefactors. 

The work of clearing the land of weed seeds and insects must be 
done, and the birds alone can do it. The beak of the bird is the 
only thing that can deal with field pests—thwart the injurious effects 
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of insect and weed, and maintain the balance on which nature insists. 
Ought we, then, to starve or destroy birds out of existence, or even to 
grudge them during certain short seasons a “minute fraction of those 
crops which they have preserved for our use?” The process of so 
doing is fatal, as France found to her cost when the noblest vine- 
yards of Burgundy and the South Rhone were ravaged by the 
phylloxera. Farther than this goes the latest advocate of considera- 
tion and tenderness for the birds. She would have us, in prolonged 
spells of hard weather, ‘‘ when work and wages alike lie buried under 
the snow,” bestow some eleemosynary contributions upon those whom 
we have so long misjudged and persecuted. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


RS. APLIN, from whom I have quoted, is a member of the 
society named above, and is the author of ‘‘ The Birds of 
Oxfordshire.” To the work of the society I have previously directed 
attention. Constant iteration is, however, an indispensable preliminary 
to the accomplishment of any task of reparation or reform. I draw 
attention once more, accordingly, to the work for the accomplishment 
of which it was formed. This work is only secondarily the enlighten- 
ment of farmers as to who are theirfriends and who their enemies, and 
is primarily to repress the pitiless destruction of birds, especially during 
the nesting season, to supply the demands of a barbarous fashion in 
dress and decoration. “ For this ignoble purpose many species of 
beautiful, useful, and melodious birds are being massacred almost 
unto extermination.” ‘That the world can ill spare the brightness 
and song all thinking persons will concede. ‘Only one weapon,’ 
says Dr. Talmage, “has been found powerful enough to wage suc- 
cessful war on the whole species of animalculz, and that is a bird’s 
beak.” This weapon the society seeks to preserve, and it aims also 
at diminishing the wanton and reckless slaughter of birds, and to 
protest against the murderous “millinery” for which the greed of 
tradesmen and the ignorance of womanhood are responsible. 


Ways or HELPING THE SOCIETY. 


HE subscription to the society is but a shilling yearly, which may 

be sent to Mrs. F. E. Lemon, Hillcrest, Redhill, Surrey. The 
president is the Duchess of Portland, and other duchesses and people 
of distinction, besides authors such as the Rev. Augustus Jessopp, 
D.D., and Sir Herbert Maxwell, are on its board. Apart from sub- 
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scribing, however, if subscription it can be called, readers are 
urged to induce landlords to prevent bird-catching and nest-robbery 
on their estates, to themselves abstain from the use of feathers 
obtained from birds not killed for food, the ostrich alone excepted, 
to procure the enactment and enforcement in country places of 
by-laws for the protection of birds as public property, and, perhaps 
most of all, by promoting the study of the use and beauty of free- 
living birds, to quicken the interest felt for their protection in all 
classes of society. To all which I say “Amen,” adding only that 
speedy action is necessary. The two cruellest things in the world— 
ignorance and vanity—are enlisted against this crusade, and indolence 
uses its potent influence to prevent the success of schemes established 
by the merciful, the humane, and the enlightened. 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S PROSE. 


HERE are few ways of spending hours in a library more plea- 

sant and edifying than that of studying Mr. Swinburne’s prose. 
The verse of the same writer may be read anywhere. ‘“ Poems and 
Ballads” suits equally well the perfumed air of a boudoir and the 
breezy and balmy summit of the summer hills, “ Atalanta in Caly- 
don” is to be within constant reach and at hand wherever the hand 
may be. ‘“Chastelard” is to be sighed over by youth equally with 
“Romeo and Juliet.” “Songs before Sunrise” may be dreamed 
over in some modern Thebaid. I might, somewhat fantastically 
perhaps, deal in like fashion with each successive golden gift of 
poetry. Mr. Swinburne’s prose suggests, however, an old-fashioned 
library, with shelves groaning under massive folios of Shakespeare 
and Beaumont and Fletcher, or agleam with golden bound duodecimos 
of Drayton and Herrick, and containing even solemn crypts in 
which may lurk the unblushing quartos of Mrs. Behn. Not in the 
least does it detract from the fitness of a haunt such as this that 
a portion of the contents of the latest collection, ‘‘ Studies in Prose 
and Poetry,”' has previously been perused in Magazine or 
Review in the favourite club corner, or in some dainty volume of 
the Muses’ Library of Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, in the quarter 
of an hour’s attendance and expectation in a drawing-room. 


Mr. SWINBURNE’s “STUDIES IN PROSE AND POETRY.” 


ROM sources such as I have indicated come the contents 

of Mr. Swinburne’s latest volume. With most of them I was 

already familiar. They belong, however, to the order of things of 
1 Chatto & Windus. 
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which one no more tires than one tires of the things with which they 
are concerned. The new essays, for such in their collected form 
at least they are, have all the character of the old. The unbridled 
impetuosity and fervour, the rapture of eulogy, which in these 
“tame villatic” days almost take away the breath, the outspoken- 
ness of condemnation always strongly motived and worthy, but 
fringing at times recklessness and severity, the interpretative and 
illuminative insight, the stores of varied knowledge, the unfailing 
instinct, the firm grasp, all to which Mr. Swinburne has accustomed 
us, and all from which we have received continuous delight, are 
here. That every opinion should carry conviction, and every esti- 
mate win immediate acceptance, was not to be anticipated. None the 
less, I know not where to turn in order to find an equal body of 
criticism so just in judgment, so overmastering in influence, so inde- 
pendent, so eloquent, so true. One is disposed at times to marvel at 
the chance that bestows on one man supreme and immortal eulogy, 
while another, all but his equal in inspiration, languishes in com- 
parative coldness and neglect. Upon looking, however, through 
Mr. Swinburne’s prose miscellanies one finds, so far as England at 
least is concerned, few worthies on whom he has not bestowed the 
accolade. If I were to pick out the few cases in which, in my 
opinion, he has been unjust, they are so few, and in a sense so un- 
important, as not to come practically into consideration. 


Mr. SWINBURNE ON WEBSTER. 


EALING with the English portion of the volume-—the portion, 

that is, which is not occupied with the posthumous works of 

Victor Hugo—one finds three articles wholly critical, and dealing 
with three, or, in a sense, four, English poets. To these I will con- 
fine myself, passing over others which are personal as much as 
critical, satirical, or purposely fantastic. John Webster, the dramatist, 
is the most potent spirited with whom Mr. Swinburne directly deals. 
“The White Devil,” or “‘ Vittoria Corombona,” revealed Webster to 
the world then existing, Mr. Swinburne unhesitatingly declares, “as 
a tragic poet and dramatist of the very foremost rank in the very 
highest class.” Of Webster’s other great work, “The Duchess of 
Malfy,” he adds that all the great qualities apparent in. “The White 
Devil” reappear “with a yet more perfect execution and _ utilised 
with a yet more consummate skill.” “The Duchess of Malfy” Mr. 
Swinburne calls “the most tragic of all tragedies save ‘ King Lear,’” 
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and he adds that it “stands out among its compeers as one of the 
imperishable and ineradicable landmarks of literature.” To those 
unfamiliar with the two immortal works of the clerk of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, this praise may seem startling. It is, in fact, no more than 
Webster’s due. Dues are not, however, often paid in similar fashion, 
and the shade of Webster, supposing it to have mourned over the 
neglect to which for a couple of centuries his works were subject, 
may be content with its final apotheosis. Mr. Swinburne concludes 
his notice with an utterance of Webster, whence derived I .know 
not, but wise, poignant, and soul-satisfying, “I rest silent in my own 
work.” 


On BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


F I may intrude once more my own personality I will say that 
among things once regarded as misfortunes, but since seen to 
be blessings in disguise, was a long illness in the period of adoles- 
cence which, removing me at an important epoch from other educa- 
tional influences, enabled me to revel in the works of Beaumont-and 
Fletcher, with every play of which writers I was familiar before I 
came to.man’s estate. Nothing Mr. Swinburne has written has 
given me more delight than his analyses and praise of these works. 
As I am unable to quote the whole of Mr. Swinburne’s article, and 
as nothing less would satisfy my aspiration, I may as well content 
myself, so far as I am able, with a few phrases. I will premise that 
the difference between the two poets, which was impalpable to 
Coleridge, has always been to me, as Mr. Swinburne finds it, unmis- 
takable. Beaumont’s influence is a haunting presence rather than a 
revelation. One hardly sees, one feels that itis there. Mr. Swinburne 
says it must be admitted “ that Beaumont was the twin of heavenlier 
birth,” and he holds that “ few things are stranger than the avowal 
of so great and exquisite a critic as Coleridge, that he could trace no 
faintest line of demarcation between the plays which we owe mainly 
to Beaumont and the plays which we owe solely to Fletcher.” To 
others the line has always appeared in almost every case unmis- 
takable. To supply Mr. Swinburne’s critical observations on the 
difference between the two poets is needless to students of the old 
drama who are, or will be, familiar with its every passage, and is 
superfluous and idle, so far as those are concerned who know not 
the works with which he deals, More than ever does Mr. 
Swinburne’s praise make us long for the new and final edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which one of the finest of editors has 
promised, but of which few signs are as yet perceptible. 
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On HERRICK. 

ITH one more of our past worthies does Mr. Swinburne con- 

cern himself, namely, with Robert Herrick. Speaking of the 

great age of English dramatic poetry, Mr. Swinburne expresses his 
surprise “that the lyric school should have advanced as steadily as 
the dramatic school declined from the promise of its dawn. While 
the dramatic school, beginning with Marlowe, reached in Shakespeare 
“heights inaccessible before and since and for ever,” the “lyrical record 
that begins with the author of ‘ Euphues’ and ‘ Endymion’ grows 
fuller, if not brighter, through a whole train of constellations, till it 
culminates in the crowning star of Herrick.” Itis on the strength of 
his singing quality that Herrick is promoted to so glorious and glowing 
a throne. Other poets of higher endowment have left us only a song 
or two fit to be set to music. Herrick, however, overflows with 
music, and his songs are always “nothing more, but nothing less, 
than the work of the greatest song-writer—as surely as Shakespeare is 
the greatest dramatist—ever born of English race.” Having repeated 
these few inspired utterances of our poet-critic, I quit his book. I 
should like to deal with his hearty and worthy tribute of affection 
and admiration to Scott, with his delightful recollections of Jowett, 
his estimate of Wilkie Collins, and other matters of interest in a 
volume that has not one dull page. I have done enough, however, 
to send readers of taste to the book where they may get the full 
music, instead of listening to it bruised and tortured through my own 
“scrannel pipe.” In so doing I am rendering them highest service. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 





